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The material every teacher of the social studies is asking 
for ... Anew pamphlet 

FRANCIS L. BACON 

R AND AMERICA '7ie2%3 

(ill.) Twp. Public Schools 
| THE HISTORY of events leading up to our participation in the present conflict, 
d from 1918 to December 7, 1941. Clear, simple, narrative and interpretation, in 

Francis L Bacon ¥ —youth-level terms. 
117 pages, 4 maps CONTENTS: Backgrounds of the Second World War; The Quickening Steps toward 
$. 60 (list) War; The Great Blitzkrieg Begins; The Battle of the Balkans; America Enters the War. 
Order in quantity now for the rest of this year, and for next 
Just Published New Materials for Shop Classes 
ENGLISH USAGE EDUCATION = JOHNsoN 
. AND 
CANBY AND OPDYCKE SERIES NEWKIRK 

The most usefu eference t on wes devised for high-s hool satin Satins ok ’ : a 
students. The sated ics and techniques of our la ag THE nie hen AR — ha st book ose ska 
rrar d r quick, easy consultatio 1. 40 i t series, Nas just been pu shed, cover ing 1¢ at s that com- 
pups tate mena st en $ (ist ) prise bookmaking, from printing to binding. The Metal 
ore ig OU met fre he Oe sg i pat tia lg ne Crafts and The Ceramic Arts will be published shortly, and 
| Sere pee ee ers: ‘ ; the rest (16 in all) wil! follow soon. $1.32 (list) 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 

—_ 
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: ; ARTS AND SCIENCE 

if product of the Smithsonian i 

4 Institution of Washington, D.C. ’ ae gai == 
y Thousands of schools and libra- CC 
i ries as well as individuals have 4 Third Semester—Accelerated Program, Regular 

¢ purchased this publication. Curricula. First Period: May 20 to July 15. 

y a Second Period: July 15 to Sects 9. 

f Write for particulars to Smith- Es | Pre-Session—Department of Education. June 29 iis 
4 sonian Institution Series, Inc., ‘ | to July 15. Geog 
| 500 Fifth Avenue, New York \) Regular Summer Session—July 15 to August 26. ical E 

/ ‘y Catlor 

; City. | For Information Address: Politic 

( 4 DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS st 
Vv \ Lehigh University Bethlehem, Penna. co 
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CAN YOUR PUPILS USE WORDS ? 





Can they pronounce words accurately? 
Can they spell correctly the words they need? 


and spelling of a given word in the dictionary? 


things—to spell and to use words effectively. 


Grades II-VIII. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPA 


Can they use correctly such words as saw, seen, gone, went, did, done? 
Can they find quickly and accurately the pronunciation, meaning, 


Pupils all over the country are developing power to do all of these 


Because they are using the Enriched Spelling Program found in 


U S I N G W 0 R D S by LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


Write for information about this widely used spelling series. 
There is an excellent “spelling dictionary”’ in each book. 


NY 


45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 














The Bucknell Summer School | 
in cooperation with the June term of | 


the accelerated University program, | 
is presenting the richest group of | 
| 


Elizabethtown College 


1942 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 2 to August 21 


ACCELERATED PROGRAM 
Intersession—June 2 to 20 
Three Weeks 
Summer Session—June 22 to August 1 
Six Weeks 
Post Session—August 3 to 22 
Three Weeks 





offerings in its history. 


Special features are the Guid- 
ance Workshop; The Teach- 
ing Workshop; Graduate 
Work in Business Education, 
Academic Subjects, Guid- 
ance, School Administration. 


Two sessions: June 8 to July 17, and 
July 20 to August 28. Education 
courses will run five six-day weeks, 
beginning June 15. | 
F. G. DAVIS | 

Director of Summer School | 
Lewisburg, Pa. 





| Interesting cultural program. 
| 
| 


Earn from 3 to 12 credits toward A.B. 
and B.S. degrees or advanced teacher 
certification. 

Write to: 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 

















a Ct | LRAT A COREROR 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Set in the Quiet Hills of Pennsylvania | 

STATE COLLEGE —_ | 
Art, Economics, Education, English, SUMMER SESSION ENLARGED | 
Geography, Geology, Health and Phys- TO TEN WEEKS 
ical Education, History, Industrial Edu- 
cation, Mathematics, Nature Education, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociol- 
ogy, Zoology. 


Enter June 15 or July 20. Earn twelve cred- 
its in ten weeks. Offerings include pre- 
aviation and pre-navigation courses. 


Write to For full information write to 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DIVISION The Director 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE : P 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
State College, Pa. 


























First Session: May 26-July 3 
Second Session: July 6-Aug. 14 


A wide range of Graduate 
and Undergraduate 
Courses 


For Secondary and Elementary 
Teachers, Principals, Superin- 
tendents, and College Students. 


Moderate Cost 
Direct Transportation: Air, R.R., Bus 


Invigorating Climate 


Study at Maine 


For information or Bulletin, write 


Dr. Roy M. Peterson, Director 
Orono, Maine 
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The Pennsylvania State College 


CCELERATED pro- 

grams for in-service 
teachers, for school ad- 
ministrators, for graduate 
students working con- 
currently toward ad- 
vanced degrees and State 
certification require- 
ments, for regular under- 
graduate students at this 
and other accredited in- 
stitutions, and for 
specially qualified groups 
such as vocational agri- 
culturists, industrial and 
vocational education 
workers, school and com- 
munity recreational 
leaders, musicians, public 
school nurses, clinicians, 
home economists and 
nutritionists, and library 
workers. 


+ 


The Three Summer Sessions 
Inter-Session—June 8 to June 26 
Main Summer Session—June 29 
to August 7 
Post Session—Aug. 10 to Aug. 28 


Summer Semester 
for Upperclassmen 
May 18 to August 28 


Summer Semester 
for Entering Freshmen 
June 8 to August 28 


+ 


Especially designed 
courses and lectures deal- 
ing with the emergency 
situation and recon- 
struction period, and 
with the further develop- 
ment of Inter-American 
relationships. 


The PR wie ey CL Ce ete) I Cre 


















Workshop in Suit- 

able Secondary 

Education in 
A War World 


Band Orchestra, 
and Chorus School 


Dance Symposium 
June 22 to June 26 


for further 
information and catalogue address 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 101 Burrowes Building 


State College, Pennsylvania 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster's 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 




















TO TEACHERS 


24 Page Booklet—14 Illustrations 


@ Scenes From The Beautiful Caverns of 
Luray @ Shenandoah Valley @ Skyline 
Drive @ Shenandoah National Park 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia 

Visit the World Famous Luray Caverns this 
year. Write today for your copy,of this at- 
tractive booklet. 

16MM silent—16MM Sound Motion Pictures 
and 35MM Slides available to Schocls on a 
Free-Loan Basis. All in Natural Color. 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 2 to August 21 


Students may obtain twelve credits. Those 
desiring a six weeks’ course may enter June 2 
or June 22. 
LIBERAL ARTS, EDUCATION 
SCIENCE, COMMERCE, MUSIC 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL for practice 
teaching at Hershey, Pa., JUNE 22-JULY 31 
For Bulletin write 
Director of Summer School 
ANNVILLE, PA. 

















SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES 


Six-week term, June 22 to July 31. Two-week terms 
June 29 to July 10, July 13 to July 24, August 3 to Au 
gust 14. Courses offered for teachers of elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nursery school, superintend 
ents, supervisors and principals. Refresher courses for 
those returning to teaching and refresher survey 
courses for teachers in service. Practical demonstté 
tion schoo! available for observation. 


National College of Education 











Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 238-D Evanston, Ill. 
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Summer Session 
at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You’ll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! 


Philadelphia and environs offer ry 
many cultural and recreational op- 
portunities—including Temple Univer- 
sity Teachers Summer Session. Six- 
weeks’ course begins Monday, June 29; 
closes Friday, August 7. A _ wide 
range of graduate and undergraduate 
work. The 1942 program is especially 
planned for today’s educational needs 
—designed for those who require cred- 
its for certification, and for those who 
are candidates for a degree. 

WRITE for illustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of the 
Temple Summer Session for 1942. 

Address office of the Registrar 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 








STUDY THIS SUMMER ON THE 
sHores OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Summer Session 
July 8 to August 18 


Graduate and Under-graduate courses in 
Liberal Arts, Education, Business Admini- 
stration and Engineering. Pre-Medical and 
Pre-Dental courses. Courses for superin- 
:  tendents, principals and teach- 
ers. ‘Special work in Fine 
Arts, Vocal and Instrumental 
Music and Drama. Demonstra- 
$ tion schools. Musical and 
dramatic entertainments. 















\, Defense Training Courses 
SJ Including First Aid 
* Mountain and Lake Excur- 
a sions under University direc- 
tion. Write for illus- 
2\_ trated bulletin. 
P B. C. DOUGLASS 
Director of 

Summer Session 
Burlington, Vt. 





UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONIT 


Accelerated Program . . Summer Quarter June 1 - August 18 








Want a Government Job ? 
Begin $1260-$2100 a Year 


War program means thousands of appointments. U. S. 
Government Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year 
to start, with short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K226, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. for free thirty-two page book with list of 
Positions for teachers. You will get full particulars 
telling what to do to qualify for appointment. 





WALK AWAY FROM IT ALL 


on leisurely-conducted week-ends and vacations in 
eastern wilderness areas. Friendly group of profes- 
sional and business people. Varied and flexible pro- 
gram according to season and locale. Inn, lodge or 
farm with true informal atmosphere ensures com- 
fortable overnights and good meals. 

Stamp brings current schedule of the Woodland 
Trail Walkers (non-commercial). E. A. DENCH, 
Ho-ho-kus, New Jersey. 


5 U MM fF R T E R M THREE - YEAR “ACCELERATED” COURSES™™ 
EXTENSIVE SUMMER SCHOOL rrocnasisii 
a 


>_< 


THE UNIVERSITY OF : 


The “accelerated” program enables students to complete a regu- 
Jar four-year course leading to a bachelor’s degree in three years. The 
usual varicd and extensive summer school program is available to 
teachers and other students who wish to devote their summer to study 
for degrees, teaching certificates, and for professional improvement. I, 














Opportunities for specialization for defense program. Noted visiting 
professors on the staff, workshops in elementary school curriculum, \ 
secondary school curriculum, audial and visual education. Clinics in As 
remedial reading and specch defects. Assemblies, lecture series, mu- / 





















sical organizations, recreational activities, demonstration schools are 
available to students. Cultural, recreational and other points of in- 
=. terest, including the beach and mountains, are easily accessible. 
The University is located in a residential area, four miles from the cen 


tral business area of the city and twenty miles from the 
coast. Living accommodations within walking distance - 
of the campus. Send for illustrated bulletin a 
Address SUMMER SCHOOL, Box ©-24 s 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA s 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


12 Weeks Session June 20 to September 11 
6 Weeks Session June 20 to July 31 } 
5 Weeks Session August | to September 4 




















GENEVA COLLEGE SUMMER TRIMESTER 
A Victory Time-Table 

An accelerated program of 15 weeks, May 26 to September 4, 1942 

MAY 26 to JUNE 12 JUNE 15 to AUGUST 14 AUGUST 17 to SEPTEMBER 4 


Three Weeks Nine Weeks Three Weeks 

: j Academic and Educational : # 

Intensive courses in that one | Gourses including six weeks in Intensive Courses in that one 
can pursue but one of a number Practice Teaching. One may | ™4y¥ pursue but one of a num- 
of three hour courses offered. pursue two or three courses. ber of three hour courses offered 














One may take a full semester of fifteen weeks and thus ‘step-up’ graduation one 
semester. One may study in any combination of three divisions, since new courses 
begin with each period. A Special Freshman Program running through the15 weeks. 


GENEVA COLLEGE, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
































GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Four year programs and accelerated three year 
programs offered in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Engineering, and Music. 








SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 15, 1942 
FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 14, 1942 





For further information write; 


President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 











COLUMBIAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
offers 
INCOME PROTECTION FOR TEACHERS 


Paying at the full rate from the first day of disability, at the full rate 
for non-confining illness, and double during hospital confinement. 


Write E. L. KRAMER, 704 CENTURY BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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NUMBER University of Pittsburgh 


1942 Summer Courses 


More than 500 courses in education and 
related fields of study arranged in summer 
sessions of two and six weeks’ length (June 


15-26; June 29-August 7; August 10-21). 


Also summer semester courses (twelve 
and sixteen weeks). Branch sessions at 
Johnstown and Erie. Evening courses, 
session for Nursing Education, Lake Lab- 


oratory, Training Course for Camp Coun- 
selors, orthogenics classes, and distributive 
: education. Special graduate programs in 

Cc a m p b e ! i nanan W r e n —— oO Ss b u r n commercial, physical, and religious edu- 
cation. Courses of current interest with 

special emphasis relating to the wartime 



































P ROVIDES a definite ‘‘Readiness Program’’ for pg edie 
number relationships . .. Develops meaningful Addcess the! Divector 
number facts, concepts, principles, and processes 
. .. Develops the ability to do quantitative think- 
: saa A W 
ing as well as skill in fundamental processes... 
Makes arithmetic a vital experience to children. Out 
“ Retir 
Bluer 
Discovering Numbers (Gr. IIT) — Number Experiences Sick 
(Gr. IV) — Number Activities (Gr. V) — Exploring Num- The 
bers (Gr. VI) — Number Relations (Gr. VIT) — Func- 
tional Numbers (Gr. VIII) — Books for Grades VII and Educ 
VIII in press. E 
Grades III to VIII 5 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
2 
180 Varick Street ° ° ° New York City 
fs A 
ado + Rockies 
HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO s 
presents a summer program for serious and L. 





effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 


et ” libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- Cc 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 


; i : : hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in T 
A New Series of Arithmetic Textbooks for Grades 3 to 8 sight of perpetual — the | — r 
a We al : ; superior environment for summer study, wit ew 
by Lennes—Rogers—Traver—lIllustrated by Milo Winter unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits Inde 


to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain Note 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Tews: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 f Cale’ 


Necr 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, Oth 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- Tri-Ste 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, Conia 


and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol JP Flag 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 286: 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with Weste 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Demonstration Schools. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 


New Unit Organization . . . Simplified Vosnbuieey . . Sensible Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 


Sessio 





Placement of Topics... rs Wealth of Exercises and Problems epird and Public lectures. Conferences. 





YO 
Wx 
This new series is the culmination of Explanations are short, clear, concise SO Se y 
years of experience by. three _foremost and understandable. A tested formula for “al 7 UN IVERSITY 
authorities on arithmetic instruction .. . the prevention of weaknesses assures eas- 


LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER. We ier teaching, steadier progress, with a 
believe they have made a _ contribution minimum of diagnostic and remedial 


that will appeal to both teachers and work. The beginning books have a small 

















ee ee ae ae ee carefully-graded vocabulary Pages are Ent 
metic achievement. 7 die ane 
The units of this new series are scien- open and inyiting: the type is large. BOULDER, COLORADO i Th 
tifically proportioned to achieve steady When you inspect and examine these Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. P.) Baia 
teagan pg Pct a self tests - new textbooks, we believe you will agree Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: the Ed 
e end of ea our units give accurate they are, by far, the finest arithmetic S i i Oy 
evaluation of tie Geuees of Gal acaieun io illic le (Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) Sul 
: 3 : () Summer Recreation Bulletin to non 

oF Sane Senet. (Field Courses in Geology and Biol Me 
i iology € 

WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ma addres: 

St. and No Na 

Michi 
221 Fourth Ave. LAIDLAW BROTHERS ge you | <= we 
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Important Books for Elementary Grades 
CRAIG AND OTHERS: NEW PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 
A systematic science program for grades one through six. i 
A primer and six extraordinarily interesting books that 
give the child a wealth of worthwhile authentic informa- fro 
tion about the world around him. Send for circular No. 150 “te 
i 
ANDRESS . GOLDBERGER . DOLCH . HALLOCK: wale 
SAFE AND HEALTHY LIVING pre 
A complete health and safety-education program for the pec 
first eight grades. Up-to-date and practical, this series deals . 
e A CE 
with everyday health problems and ways to achieve ye" 
healthy, happy, safe living. Send for circular No. 667 mu 
tior 
3 NEW KELTY BOOKS I 
OTHER LANDS AND OTHER TIMES LIFE IN EARLY AMERICA list 
LIFE IN MODERN AMERICA tes 
These three books bring important materials in history and vid 
the social sciences to the middle grades. Send for circular pe 
No. 693 
acti 
WO: 
TH a. 
_ GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue, New York a 
ANNIVERSARY — FOUNDED BY EDWIN GINN IN 1867 ing 
tive 
a (6) 
ing 
tect 
—s teac 
e _— pea 
Books by Pennsylvania Authors | ) and 
| mo 
| | ALCHALLENGE 10 SERVICE An 
ENJOYING ENGLISH | A 
WOLFE and > : 
nas For high schools. Introduces the | a , per! 
ee challenging Experience Theme. ih Tuberculosis is “Sand in the spec 
Gears’ of the victory ma- acti 
MUTHARD JEMOCRACY IN AMERICA | chine. Teachersandstudents | : 
| . . “1. rat 
High school civics emphasizing | are invited to help mobilize "h 
Edited by _ the positive values of democracy. } the home front against one of pete 
a oot c. our worst enemies...The 1942 
ed USING DOLLARS AND Early Diagnosis Campaign war 
SENSE | has the slogan: A 
FLOYD A new book on the essentials of TUBERCULOSIS inds 
consumer economics. | . T 
| FIND IT TREAT IT be 
an WORKING WITH WORDS | cee ae | crise 
GINGRICH . — beet 
ttcomemet Basal spellers with a scientifically SEND FOR The 
tested grade placement of words. | ; rem 
Guide for High Schools and other dla 
ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS | special literature | just 
STEIN A new three-purpose text, making | Film: “Sand in the Gears’ 
algebra easier to teach. | esk iy 
NEWSON & COMPANY | esis pec pink i or Re. 
72 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. | ncaa maa aaa non 
Publishers of Better Schoolbooks | oS Gaaper eaeeetee mare 
The Results Show the Difference | 
Schoc 
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A WAR POLICY FOR SCHOOLS 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 
LISTS 100 CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


MERICAN schools have never lagged behind the na 

tion’s action in a time of crisis. Now they are out in 
front again, not only geared for war as long as the nation 
must fight but also planning for reconstruction when the 
peace has been won. 

The day war was declared the Educational ‘Policies Com- 
mission set its policy-forming machinery in operation to 
prepare a statement for the guidance of schools and school 
people. A War Policy for American Schools* is the result. 
Since the existence of free schools anywhere in the world 
depends upon the outcome of the present conflict, all units 
of the American system of education recognize that they 
must turn full attention to the war effort and its implica- 
tions. “Education as usual” is neither possible nor desirable. 

In A War Policy for American Schools the Commission 
lists and discusses at some length eleven groups of activi- 
ties which are the responsibilities of organized education 
for the successful outcome of the war. These “war duties” 
should be given “absolute and immediate priority in time, 
attention, personnel, and funds over any and all other 
activities.” The educational priorities are: (1) Training 
workers for war industries and services; (2) producing 
goods and services needed for the war; (3) conserving 
materials by prudent consumption and salvage; (4) help- 
ing to raise funds to finance the war; (5) increasing effec- 
tive man-power by correcting educational deficiencies; 
(6) promoting health and physical efficiency; (7) protect- 
ing school children and property against attack; (8) pro- 
tecting the ideals of democracy against war hazards; (9) 
teaching the issues, aims, and progress of the war and the 
peace; (10) sustaining the morale of children and adults; 
and (11) maintaining intelligent loyalty to American de- 
mocracy. Without spectacular efforts to parade patriotism, 
American schools have these jobs to do. 

As the schools “go to war,” certain general policies must 
permeate all activity. The Commission puts speed first— 
speed in arriving at decisions and speed in getting into 
action. 

Secondly, schools should make adult education a central 
rather than a marginal responsibility. 

In the third place, steps to maintain the supply of com- 
petent teachers must be taken. 

Conservation of a teacher’s time and energy is a fourth 
war policy for the schools. 

A fifth policy would articulate education with the war 
industries and selective service. 

The effects of the war on American education need not 
be adverse. Education has moved forward in previous 
crises; it may well do so again. Our schools have long 
been fighting ignorance and greed, aggression and prejudice. 
These are still the enemies .today. The cause of education 
remains the same; only the form of the struggle has 
changed. While war bears in one hand a demand for ad- 
justment, hard work, and sacrifice on the part of every 
person in the public schools, it carries in the other an open 
invitation to improve and extend educational service to 
the nation in its hour of need. 

A War Policy for American Schools proposes approxi- 
mately 100 constructive ways in which the schools may 
extend service for the war and suggests sources to which 
school people may go if further information is needed. 
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School Administrators, Educational Policies Commission. 
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The following checklist, based on the eleven educational 
priorities named above, has been prepared as an aid to 
teachers and administrators. Each question should be 
answered in light of the local situation for it is not ex- 
pected that all schools will be concerned with all questions. 
The checklist may best be employed as a thought-provoking 
device, not as a rating scale. 


The Checklist 

I Are you helping to train workers for war industries and 
services by 

placing your vocational schools on twenty-four-hour, 
year-round schedules wherever needed? 

———continuing and expanding your vocational training 
program in terms of the demands created by indus- 
trial expansion, by the transfer of workers from 
industry to the armed forces, and by the displace- 
ment of workers in the shift from a peace-time to a 
wartime economy? 

———teaching farm mechanics, including the care, repair, 

and operation of tractors, trucks, automobiles, and 

other farm machinery, to your rural students? 

adjusting your science and advanced mathematics 

courses to meet the needs of men and women going 

into war industries or technical branches of the 

Army and Navy? 

making basic mechanical training available to all 

boys and girls? 

continuing your emphasis on vocational counselling, 

especially to older boys who need guidance in de- 

ciding whether they can best serve their country by 

enlisting in the armed forces, by getting jobs in war 

industries, or by continuing their education in prep- 

aration for specialized positions later? 

laying plans for vocational and other rehabilitation 

education to help return wounded and disabled 

soldiers to civilian life as productive workers? 














II Are you aiding war production and giving service by 

———relating your teaching of vocational agriculture to 
national and allied needs for agricultural products? 

————assisting your rural students to plan and care for 
diversified home fruit and vegetable gardens? 

———encouraging dairy and poultry projects among your 

rural students? 

planning .rural school and community gardens, 

adapted to local conditions, properly supervised, and 

with provision for summer care? 

————pairing teams of rural and city schools for the pro- 
duction and preservation of food for school lunches? 

———teaching home economics classes how to preserve 

fruits and vegetables? 

cooperating with the Red Cross in making medical 

and first-aid supplies under proper supervision? 

——— cooperating with local defense and service agencies 
by developing school projects under which high 
school students may help with messenger service, 
typing, filing, or operating telephones? 

———doing printing in your school print shops for local 

service agencies? 

planning with school groups to present entertainment 

programs in local hospitals and camps? 

providing social activities for alumni who may be 

home on leave? 

—helping to establish child care centers for the small 
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children of, mothers employed in war industries and 
offices, or otherwise engaged in war activities? 

———encouraging high school girls to help at child care 
centers? 

———raining volunteer workers to be in charge of child 
care centers? 

———helping older students who will not be spending the 
summer of 1942 in classes to make plans for utilizing 
the time in such useful activities as playground and 
recreational supervision, work or counselling in 
summer camps, work in community gardens or on 
farms, harvesting crops, or quantity food-preserving? 

~——making personal plans either to teach in summer 
sessions, to take summer school courses designed to 
increase your efficiency in dealing with your new 
wartime teaching duties or to devote your energies 
to definite, well-organized, locally-sponsored war 
work during the summer of 1942? 


III Are you promoting the national program of thrift, con- 
servation, and salvage by 

———-giving renewed emphasis to consumer education in 
your high school curriculum? 

———encouraging unusual economies in the use of school 
supplies? 

———teaching practical methods of economizing in homes 
in the use of foods, textiles, transportation facilities, 
gasoline, rubber, metal, and electric power? 

———giving training in reconditioning household equip- 
ment and furniture in your industrial arts and 
manual training shops? 

———-having your schools participate in salvage drives to 
collect paper, metals, and other needed materials? 

——— including in appropriate courses material relating to 


the study ot taxation, consumer expenditures, con-. 


servation of natural and human resources, and the 
nature, causes, and control of inflation? 


IV Are you helping to raise funds to finance the war by 


———encouraging children to earn money to buy defense 
savings stamps and bonds? 

——— permitting students to assume a large share of the 
responsibility for planning and conducting defense 
saving stamp and bond sales campaigns? 

——— providing reasonable opportunity for pupils of ap- 
propriate ages to study the war programs of estab- 
lished humanitarian agencies and to hear their ap- 
peals for assistance? 

———urging students to turn over collective earnings 
through salvage campaigns, athletic contests, dramatic 
and musical programs, and the like to agencies such 
as the Red Cross? 

V_ Are you correcting educational deficiencies and increas- 
ing effective manpower in your community by 
———-making adult classes in reading and writing avail- 
able to the men who cannot qualify for military 
service because their education is below fourth-grade 

level? 

———making similar adult classes available to men and 

women who lack the basic literacy needed for efficient 

work in war industries? 

giving special education to men and women in rural 

areas who lack training in ways to make the fullest 

productive use of the land? 

———-providing classes in the English language, in Ameri- 
can government, and in the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship for adult aliens and newly-naturalized citizens? 





VI Are you safeguarding health and physical efficiency by 

——providing thorough physical examinations, with 
systematic and vigorous follow-up to correct remedi- 
able defects, for all children on entering school? 
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———-seeing that thorough physical examinations are given 
to all children at intervals of two or three years 
as they progress through school? 

——— administering a final health check-up to your gradu- 
ates at the completion of their formal education? 

———educating parents on the importance of promoting 
the health and well-being of their children? 

——— being on the alert for and following up signs of 
physical deficiencies such as dental defects, poor 
vision, and malnutrition among your pupils? 

———cooperating closely with your local public health 
services or actively seeking the establishment of such 
services if they are not now available to your com- 
munity? 

——making sure that every pupil in your schools is re- 
ceiving scientific instruction in personal and public 
hygiene? 

———making sure that your high schools offer scientific 
instruction concerning the effects of stimulants and 
narcotics? 

———-providing appropriate physical education for every 
boy and girl—active sports for strong bodies and 
corrective exercises for physical weaknesses? 

——providing regular, daily health inspection for all 
children at the opening of school? 

——— promptly segregating or sending home children who 
show symptoms of suffering from contagious dis- 
eases? 

——familiarizing yourself with the principles and meth- 
ods of first aid? 

——teaching the principles of first aid to older children? 

———providing home nursing instruction for girls in the 
upper years of the high schools wherever qualified 
nurse-teachers are available? 

———expanding your recreational facilities for use under 
supervision by both children and adults—evenings, 
weekends, summer, and other vacation periods? 

checking your instruction in home economics against 
the latest findings of research in nutrition? 

———providing nourishing school lunches for children 
who would not have them otherwise? 

———ensuring the carry-over of home economics instruc- 
tion in nutrition to the homes of students? 

———offering your school kitchens and cafeterias for mass 
feeding in case of military or civilian emergency? 

VII Are you providing for the protection of school chil- 
dren and school property against attack by 

———coordinating your school protective program with 
your community civilian defense plans? 

———making sure that the schools are represented on the 
local defense councils? 

——appointing your own air-raid wardens, incendiary 
bomb squads, and first-aid staffs? 

planning and conducting clearly understood air-raid 

drills? 

selecting and assigning shelter areas? 

———-supplying protective equipment? 
planning interesting activities for children in shelter 
areas—group singing, inactive group games, simple 
programs of music and dramatics? 

———keeping parents informed of what is being done by 
the schools for the safety of their children? 





VIII Are you protecting the ideals of democracy against 
war hazards by 
redoubling your efforts to teach the principles, ethical 
ideals, privileges, duties, achievements, and problems 
of our American way of life? 
preventing cultural vandalism directed against the 
language, literature, music, and art of the peoples 

(Turn to page 282) 
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OUT IN MESA LAND 


THE LAND OF ECHOES 





lesa Verde National Park. 


© M 
Cliff Palace, the largest known cliff dwelling. 


N the southwest corner of Colorado just over the border 

of New Mexico—and of Arizona—and of Utah—is one 
of the most fascinating spots in that unique area known as 
Mesa Land. Here is a semi-arid region with atmospheric 
effects so unusual that one feels he is moving through the 
heart of a fire opal. Weirdly in sunlight or moonlight rise 
innumerable stone skyscrapers with flat tops. For these has 
been accepted the Spanish word for table—mesa. The ele- 
ments have long been at war with the mesas; each has 
masses of rock debris around its base—talus of limestone, 
sandstone, and shale. 


Mesa Verde 


An especially large mesa—15 miles long, 8 wide—has 
been set aside by our government as a national park. It 
is vastly different in appearance from the other mesas not 
only on account of its size, but also because of its vegeta- 
tion. Life of any kind is meager on the desert. But be- 
cause of the pines, cedars, firs, and scrub oaks, the mesa 
appears green, and the adjective “verde” has been added. 

On the north, Mesa Verde rises most precipitously, some 
2000 feet above Montezuma Valley. At its highest point 
it is 8575 feet above sea level. The only road to the 
mesa winds in from the north and twists up through the 
talus slopes. As you zigzag upward, you look down into 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, or toward the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the north. Forty-five miles across the desert to- 
ward the Southwest is an igneous interruption known as 
Shiprock. It is so called because it resembles an old- 
fashioned ship with all its sails set. It looms 1860 feet 
above the grey sage. 

But when you reach the summit, Park Point, don’t expect 
to find a level top to Mesa Verde. Heavy snows, violent 
storms, winters’ cold, summers’ heat, and sand-armed winds 
have deeply marred the table’s top. Now it slopes sharply 
toward the south, toward the Mancos River that bounds 
the mesa on its eastern and southern sides. The area is a 
tangle of innumerable canyons all of which run more or 
less north and south and empty into the Mancos. Here is 
a land of echoes; the cliffs intercept any sound and volley 
it with loving care back and forth until it becomes so 
fragile that it simply disappears. The silence that follows 
is almost mournful. 

Early Architects 


During the thousands of years that the mesas and canyons 
were being carved from the vast plateau, deep caves were 


* Department of Biology, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh. 
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eroded in the canyon walls. Centuries later, bands of 
Indians found the caves and utilized them for many of 
America’s first apartment buildings. High and dry they 
are. Some of them can be reached only by ladders or by 
toe-holds cut into the cliffs. They were so inaccessible 
that one or two men might protect a village against any 
contemporary enemy. The caves were so deep that their 
roofs served as coverings for the terraced villages. 


The Cliff Dwellers 


These Indians, perhaps the ancestors of the Pueblo Indians 
who now live in New Mexico, were a peaceful lot. From 
their cliff dwellings we learn that they wove baskets and 
created excellent pottery. Where they could find a bit of 
arable soil, they planted beans, squash, and corn. They 
have left behind their metates—stone slabs upon which. the 
corn was ground by crushing it with the mano, an oval 
rock that fitted the hand. They domesticated turkeys, 
gathered berries and nuts, fished and hunted. Their com- 
munity dwellings were often very large. Cliff Palace has 
200 living rooms and the Spruce Tree House over 100. 
Of interest in all the ruins is the presence of numerous 
kivas—oval rooms where the men alone are said to have 
worshipped. Once upon a time this green mesa must have 
teemed with activity for the number of ruins—both the 


cave and Pueblo type—run well over a thousand. Less 
than 50 of these have been excavated. 
Activity on the Mesa Today 

You'll never regret a trip to Mesa Verde. The Park 


Naturalist, Don Watson, and his group of trained ranger- 
naturalists are there to introduce and explain to you the 
mystery of the cliff dwellers who suddenly abandoned their 
airy strongholds about 750 years ago and never returned. 
The service of the guides is free as it is in all the national 
parks. Each morning there is a trip that leaves the govern- 
ment center at 8:00. For the late sleepers, a second trip 
leaves at 10:00. Another section of the mesa is explored 
in the afternoon on a caravan that starts at 1:30. If you 
are inclined to siestas, you can join the 3:00 crowd. 

Some afternoon before twilight drive to Park Point and 
watch the sun go down beyond the low range of hills 
called the Sleeping Ute. Stay until all the color has 
drained from the west, until the stars begin to blaze— 
they never twinkle over the desert. The sand and sage and 
mesas turn silver beneath the blue dome overhead. The 
wind soughing through gnarled boughs of the juniper and 
pinon pine will conjure up the spirits of forgotten peoples. 
Up, up they come—their unmoccasined feet fitting sound- 
lessly into the worn toe-holds on the lichen-covered cliffs. 





, , National Park. 
Far View House, a pueblo ruin on the mesa top. This is of 
the same age and culture as the cliff dwellings. 


© Mesa Verde 
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EMENT INFORMATION 


Epiror’s Note—The second instalment of pertinent facts concerning the Pennsylvania _ Public School Employes’ Retirement System, the 


of which was printed page 237 of the March issue of the JouRNAL. 


What are the characteristics of a maximum retirement? 
A regular maximum allowance refers to a retirement 
allowance which is paid monthly to the individual so 
long as she or he lives, in which case all payments 
cease at the death of the member and no equity which 
may be to the credit of the individual is refunded. 
This plan of settlement is commonly referred to as the 
regular maximum retirement allowance. 

Options 
What other forms of settlement may an individual 
elect? 
An individual may elect one of four other forms of 
settlement or ways to receive the superannuation re- 
tirement allowance. These are commonly referred to as 
options. One of four options may be selected, and 
some of these in turn permit several possibilities of 
settlement. 


What are the chief characteristics of option one? 

If a member elects option one, he is paid a reduced 
annuity throughout life and at the death of the mem- 
ber any balance to his credit is refunded to the estate 
or to any designated beneficiary. 


What are the chief characteristics of option two? 
Under option two a member may elect to receive a 
reduced joint retirement allowance which will be con- 
tinued throughout the life of the member or the 
designated beneficiary who is named jointly with the 
member to receive the benefits. 


What are the chief characteristics of option three? 
Under option three a member at the time of super- 
annuation retirement may elect to receive a reduced 
retirement allowance, payable throughout the life of the 
member and at the death of the member one-half of 
this retirement allowance will be continued through- 
out the life of a designated beneficiary who is named 
jointly with the member to receive the benefits. 


What are the chief characteristics of option four? 
Under option four a member at the time of super- 
annuation retirement may elect to receive any other 
benefit or benefits or methods of settlement that shall 
be the actuarial equivalent of the regular retirement 
allowance provided such method of settlement has the 
approval of the Retirement Board. There are many 
possibilities under this option. A member may elect 
to receive a lump sum and an annuity with the pro- 
vision that the lump sum should be used for a specific 
purpose such as payment of a mortgage, payment of 
funeral expenses, permanent care of a cemetery lot, 
education for one or more children, or other similar 
purpose. 

Note: See appendix’for examples of Options. 

May a member elect to give his entire annuity to a 
beneficiary? 

No. The retired teacher might become a charge to 
the State. 


How are the retirement allowances paid? 

Retirement allowances are paid by check drawn by the 
State Treasurer, upon the proper certification as to 
name and amount by the Retirement Board, and are 
issued monthly to the retired member. 


37. What check does the retirement board have that in- 

dividual members receive their monthly allowance due 
them? 
The retirement board requires each beneficiary to return 
a signed receipt showing that the retirement allowance 
has been received. A comparison of signatures safe- 
guards any fraudulent conversion of the checks by 
individuals not members of the system. If a retired 
teacher has become mentally incompetent, then his 
legal guardian signs the receipt. 


38. Who may benefit by disability retirement allowance? 
Employees with ten or more years of service who have 
become physically or mentally incapacitated for the 
performance of school service and who have not attained 
the age of 62 years. 


39. How is the amount of the disability retirement allow- 
ance computed? 
A rough approximation of the amount of the dis- 
ability retirement allowance may be determined by 
using 1/90 of the average salary of the last ten years 
multiplied by the number of years of service. 


40. Is a minimum established for disability allowances? 
Yes. In no case is a disability allowance less than 30 
per cent of the average annual salary for the last ten 
years unless the 30% “exceeds 8/9 of what the super- 
annuation allowance would be. 


41. Do members have any choice in the method of selected 
disability retirement allowance benefits? 
Yes. Upon disability retirement, an individual may 
elect a maximum benefit in which case, all his payments 
cease at death or he may elect an option of a lesser 
disability retirement allowance payable throughout life 
but with the provision that if the individual dies be- 
fore he has received the full value of his individual 
employees’ annuity, any balance shall be paid to the 
estate of the member, or to a designated beneficiary. 


42. Does a member during the times he is receiving a dis- 
ability retirement allowance make contributions to the 
retirement fund? 


No. A member makes no contributions to the retire- 
ment fund during the time he is receiving a disability 
allowance. 

Appendix—lIllustration of Questions—30-34 
CALCULATION OF OPTIONS 
SUPERANNUATION RETIREMENT ALLOWANCE 
OPTION ONE 

Percentage of 


Sex Retirement Age Maximum Allowance 


Example Male Age 62 would receive ........ 77.08% 
Female Age 62 would receive ........ 84.09% 
Male Age 70 would receive ........ 72.07% 
Female Age 70 would receive ........ 77.86% 


Benefit — At death of member the estate or beneficiary 
would receive the difference between the ac- 
cumulated deductions and amount paid the an- 
nuitant. 

OPTION TWO 
JOINT RETIREMENT ALLOWANCE 
It is permissible for either a male or female 
member at retirement, to elect to protect either 
a male or female beneficiary. When the bene- 
(Turn to page 278) 
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BLUEPRINT FOR A 


COMMENCEMENT 


RE the Commencement programs in your High School 
the same “Old Stuff” you knew as a kid? Do your 
graduates each year face the ordeal of long-winded speeches 
on a hot, sultry June day or evening? 
If you can answer these questions in the negative, then 
you can stop right here. The rest of this story will not in- 
terest you. 


The Clinical Idea 

For the past two years, Coopersburg’s High School has 
been conducting what its advocates call a “Clinical Com- 
mencement.” 

With a low bow to those educators who prefer to discuss 
activities in terms of their basic philosophies, we submit the 
following fundamental concepts of the clinical idea: 

1. Graduation from high school is one of those critical 
points in the life of a young person at which he is most 
in need of guidance. He needs more than a violent push into 
post-high school years. 

2. These problems facing the young senior are not in- 
frequently the nagging worries of his parents as well. To 
send the youngster to college—how to help him or her to 
find a job—what is to be done about the new interest in a 
boy-friend or girl-friend—what solution, if any, can be 
found to the increasingly irritable disposition of the young- 
ster as he finds himself approaching a complete severance 
of the social discipline he has known in the public school? 

3. There is a large body of friends and relatives of the 
young graduate who have relatively little idea about the kind 
of thinking the graduate does. All they know about him is 
that he has finished twelve years of public school life. That 
must mean, in a vague way, that he must now be ready for 
something else. 

4. Commencement should be an affair in which the great 
lessons the class members have been learning with teachers 
are given the stamp of social approval. The Commencement 
should reinforce the years of work and play the student has 
been spending in his classrooms. 

5. Commencement should be a fitting climax to all the 
training the student has received. It should do two things: 





WILLIAM J. WARNER 


Coopersburg, Penna. 


a. make meaningful the discussions he has carried on in his 
classes; b. point the way to the future consideration of the 
personal problems he will have to face. 


How it Works 7 

Briefly, the clinical commencement is not much more than 
a round-table or panel discussion, Yet there is more to it 
than meets the eye. 

First, it entails a period of preliminary classwork which 
generally consists of these items: a. the administration of per- 
sonality and self-analysis tests to the class, upon which are 
based group and individual studies of personality traits and 
qualities the graduate possesses, plus those he will be obliged 
to develop; b. the planning and supervision of a thorough 
study by each student of his own educational and vocational 
interests; c. analysis with the teacher of these reports, with a 
view to specific courses of action to be taken by the student 
in gathering such outside information as he will need in 
setting his sails for the period following graduation. 

The second step in the process is one of distillation. Here, 
the social studies instructor removes all foreign matter from 
the individual pupil’s self-analysis and guidance study. The 
teacher must be able to catch in a single, succinct statement 
the chief difficulty or problem which appears to be troubling 
the student. This becomes the question which is to be aired, 
on the stage during the clinic. 

Not until this point should any thought be given to the 
actual Commencement Clinic itself. Knowing the questions 
which lurk in the minds of his students, the school will seek 
men and women who are fitted by training and experience 
to sit down with the students at a round table and analyze 
problems, stimulate thinking and suggest solutions or the 
areas in which they may be found. 

These adults should be more than educational experts. 
They should have forceful, winning personalities. They 
should be the type of people who will raise more questions 
than they will answer. They should have the youthful out- 
look. They should be willing to forget about dignity and 
position when they sit down to a frank examination of what 
yet remains to be done by high school youth. 

(Turn to page 275) 





For those who believe that a commencement setting should be impressive, the Coopersburg idea of a clinical-type program 
proves itself easily adaptable. Witness this view of the stage setting for the 1941 program, “Youth and National Defense.” Paul 
L. Cressman, director of the Bureau of Instruction, Department of Public Instruction, can be seen in the center of the round table, 
with Dean Edith Jane Stauffer, Moravian College for Women, at his left. Other participants shown are members of the gradu- 
oo class plus previous graduates who returned to bring the benefit of their college and work experience to the members of the 
1941 class. 








SICK LEAVE FOR TEACHERS 


ANY requests for information on the present prac- 

tices and policies in school districts of Pennsylvania 
with regard to sick leave for teachers have been received 
at PSEA Headquarters. Usually these requests come from 
PSEA Local Branches which are preparing a sick leave plan 
in anticipation of its adoption by the local school board. 
To meet the increasing number of requests, a questionnaire 
was mailed to 249 PSEA Local Branch Presidents on Oc- 
tober 10, 1941. The questionnaire asked if a sick leave 
plan for teachers was in operation in the school district or 
districts of the Local Branch, that a copy of it be submitted 
to PSEA Headquarters. 

Replies were received from 126 or 50.6% of the 249 
Local Branches. These represented responses from 297 
school districts. Of this number 162 school districts, or 
54.5% of those responding, reported having a sick leave 
plan and 144 of these submitted their plan. A summary 
of these indicates that 53 different plans are in force or in 
use in 144 school districts. 

These plans can be divided into five major classifications. 
A brief summary of the plans under each classification 
follows: 

I. Districts that pay full salary for a certain period 

This is the most common practice reported. Eighty- 
seven school districts or 60.4% of the 144 school districts 
‘submitting plans pay full salary for a certain number of 
days ranging from one day for every six weeks worked to 
an indefinite number of days per year. Twenty different 
plans are reported which provide for the payment of full 
salary. Six of these plans allow sick leave to accumulate 
from 9 to 50 days. In three districts sick leave may accumu- 
late indefinitely. 

The most frequently used plans in the 144 school dis- 
tricts submitting plans are: 

1. Full salary for five days per year is granted in forty 
school districts. Two of these districts allow fifteen 
cumulative days, four districts allow twenty cumula- 
tive days and three districts allow an indefinite num- 
ber of cumulative days. 

Full salary for ten days per year is provided in eight- 

een school districts. Two of these districts allow full 

salary for fifty cumulative days and one district allows 

thirty cumulative days. 

3. Full salary for three days per year is provided in 
fourteen school disyricts. Two of these districts allow 
full pay for 9 cumulative days. 


tN 


II. Districts that pay partial salary for a certain period 
Nine different plans were reported that provide partial 
salary during a teacher's absence. Seventeen school dis- 
tricts are using one of these plans. Four districts reported 
paying one-half salary for ten days; four districts, one-half 
salary for twenty days; three districts, three-fourths salary 
for the first ten days, one-half salary for the second ten 
days, and one-fourth salary for the third ten days. Six 
other districts reported paying partial salary for sick leave. 


III. Districts that pay full salary for a period and then 
partial salary for a period 
Thirteen different plans were reported under this classifi- 
cation by twenty-three school districts. Eight of these 
districts pay full salary for five days and thereafter the 
difference between the regular salary and the salary of the 
substitute indefinitely. Two districts pay full salary for 


” * Assistant Executive Secretary and Director of Research, PSEA, 
Harrisburg. 
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five days and one-half salary for five days; two districts pay 
full salary for five days and one-half salary for twenty days; 
two districts pay full salary for three days or ten cumulative 
days and thereafter the difference between the regular salary 
and the salary of the substitute. Nine other plans were 
reported in nine different school districts. The number 
of days allowed with full pay are cumulative in five dis- 
tricts. 


IV. Districts that pay the difference between the regular 
salary and the salary of the substitute 

Only nine districts reported using this plan. Seven of 
these pay the amount for an indefinite period, one for a 
period of ten days and one for a period of twenty days. 

Substitutes in the elementary grades receive from a low 
of $3 to a high of $6 per day and in the secondary schools 
from a low of $4 to a high of $6.50 per day. The median 
salary for substitutes in both elementary and_ secondary 
schools is $5 per day. 


V. Districts that pay full and/or partial salary graduated 
or scaled in terms of teaching service 

Plans under this classification are in use in eight districts 
but no two of them have similar provisions. A few of these 
plans are as follows: 

1. Ten days, three-fourths salary; from the eleventh day 
teachers receive full pay according to service—five 
years service, five days; five to twenty years service, 
ten days; twenty to thirty years service, fifteen days; 
over thirty years service, fifty cumulative .days 
Full pay one day per year of service up to five years, 
then five days per year 

3. Full pay for five days plus 6ne day per year of service 

up to five years, then sixty days at regular salary less 
salary of substitute 

4. Full pay for five days plus one day per year of 

service—maximum fifteen days 

In addition to providing for personal illness many of 
these plans also provide for absence from duty for such 
reasons as death in the immediate family, death of a near 
relative, quarantine, serious illness in the immediate family, 
religious holidays, jury and witness duty, school visits, at- 
tending educational meetings (conventions, etc.), and_per- 
sonal business. 


tv 


Plans for School Employees’ Leaves Submitted to PSEA 
Headquarters—October, 1941 


I. Palmerton School District,’ ]. N. Roeder, Superintendent 


Rules and Regulations Governing Absence of Teachers 

All teachers of the district who are absent from school 
without leave or satisfactory excuse shall forfeit a propor- 
tionate amount of salary for the time missed. 

Sick Leave or Quarantine—For teachers having 5 years’ 
or less experience in the district there shall be no deduction 
for a period of 5 days, 4 of the salary shall be deducted 
for the second 5 days, and full deduction thereafter. 

For teachers having between 5 and 10 years’ experience 
in the district there shall be no deduction for a period of 
10 days, % of the salary shall be deducted for the second 
10 days, and full deduction thereafter. 

For teachers having between 10 and 15 years’ experience 
in the district there shall be no deduction for a period of 
15 days, % of the salary shall be deducted for the second 
15 days, and full deduction thereafter. 


1Palmerton is a third-class schoo] district in Carbon County in 
the Eastern Convention District, PSEA, 
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All absences on account of illness shall be supported by 
a doctor’s certificate stating the nature of the illness. 

In the case of teachers who have given long, faithful, 
and outstanding service to the district special consideration 
may be given by the Board. 

Abuse of the privilege of sick leave with pay shall be 
sufficient cause for the dismissal of a teacher. A teacher 
upon request may be granted a hearing by the School Board. 

Death—In the case of death in the immediate family 
absence with full pay shall be allowed from the day of 
death to the morning of the day following the funeral, 
provided distance from Palmerton permits return. Mem- 
bers of the immediate family shall be defined as father, 
mother, brother, sister, son, daughter, husband, or wife. 
Similar absence without deduction shall be allowed in cases 
when a near relative resides in the same household. 

In case of death of a near relative full pay shall be al- 
lowed for the day of the funeral. A near relative as de- 
fined here shall consist of a first cousin, grandfather, grand- 
mother, aunt, uncle, niece, nephew, father-in-law, mother- 
in-law, brother-in-law, or sister-in-law. 

Visiting Days—Absence with full salary for visiting other 
schools shall be allowed only upon the approval of the 
Superintendent. A maximum of two days per year shall 
be allowed. 

Adopted by the Board February 9, 1932. 


Il. Marcus Hook School District", Wilmer E. Shue, Super- 
vising Principal 
Leave of Absence Regulations—September, 1936 

1. School employees who are absent from duty on ac- 
count of personal illness or because of quarantine in the 
immediate family, for a total not exceeding 7 days dur- 
ing the school year shall receive full amount of their regu- 
lar salary for the period absent from duty upon the presen- 
tation of a doctor’s certificate. 

2. School employees who do not use all of their sick 
leave during any school year shall have the number of 
unused days carried over into succeeding years. Sick leave 
by this arrangement shall accumulate until the employee 
has accumulated 50 days. 

3. School employees shall be allowed leave from school 
with pay for death in the immediate family provided that 
the leave allowed shall not exceed the accumulated sick 
leave. All days that employees are absent with leave on 
account of death in the immediate family shall be deducted 
from the employees’ accumulated sick leave. 

a. Leave of absence on account of death in immediate 
family shall be limited to relatives living within the 
household of the employee and to father, mother, 
sister, brother, child, wife, grandfather, and grand- 
mother. . 
. Leave of absence on account of death of a near rela- 
tive such as a cousin, aunt, uncle, father-in-law, mother- 
in-law, niece, nephew, brother-in-law, _ sister-in-law, 
shall be limited to one day. 


o 


4. A written explanation of each absence from duty must 
be filed with the supervising principal within ten days after 
the absence. 

5. The school board may be requested to give special 
consideration to any case in which the regulations govern- 
ing sick leave with pay have apparently worked unfairly 
or unjustly. 


Teachers are required, by the School Code, to present a 
doctor’s certificate in the case of personal illness in order 
to receive pay for such absence. 


2Marcus Hook is a fourth-class school district in Delaware 
County, in the Southeastern Convention District, PSEA. 

> Coatesville is qa third-class schoo] district in Chester County 
in the Southeastern Convention District, PSEA. 
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III. Coatesville School District®, H. R. Vanderslice, Super- 
intendent 
School Employees’ Leave 

Definition of School Employee—1. For usage in these 
rules, the term, “school employee” or “employees” shall be 
understood to include all full-time, regularly employed 
persons whose pay is on a salary basis. These rules do not 
apply to persons paid on an hourly basis. 

Vacations with Pay—2. (a) Employees paid by the calen- 
dar month, for twelve months in the year, shall be entitled 
to vacation with pay. 

(b) Employees entitled to a vacation shall receive two 
weeks’ paid vacation in each school year, provided they 
had been continuously employed by the school district for 
at least 21 months immediately preceding the vacation; to 
one week’s paid vacation provided they have been con- 
tinuously employed from g to 21 months immediately pre- 
ceding the vacation; to no vacation with pay if they have 
been employed for less than g months. 

(c) The Superintendent of Schools shall prepare complete 
vacation schedules for all employees who are entitled to 
paid vacations. These lists shall be checked for compliance 
with Board Rules after which they shall be presented to 
the Board for its approval. 

For Reasons Other than Annual Vacations—3. For sick- 
ness or other causes hereinafter enumerated, school em- 
ployees shall be allowed five days’ leave with pay for each 
school year. 

4. School employees not using their leave with pay in 
any term shall have the number of unused days credited 
cumulatively into succeeding school terms. 

5. In the following paragraphs, the term “leave with 
pay” shall be understood as including only those days 
accumulated in accordance with paragraphs three and four 
above. In no circumstance is the expression, “leave with 
pay” or “leave”, to be construed to include more than the 
accumulated days of leave that have actually accrued at the 
time in question. 

Sick Leave—6. Leave with pay shall be granted to any 
employee for personal illness but the Board reserves the 
right to require a doctor’s certificate in any or all cases. 

7. Leave with pay will be allowed for deaths and funerals 
of relatives or members of the household of employees. 

Religious—8. Leave with pay will be granted for absence 
on religious holidays. 

QOuarantine—g. Leave with pay will be granted to school 
employees on account of absence from school because of 
quarantine. 

Jury-Duty—1o. School employees shall be allowed to 
comply with court summons for jury or witness duty 
without loss of pay. In such cases, the district will pay 
the employee such difference as may be necessary to bring 
the pay for the period up to what it would have been had 
the employee lost no time from school duties. Leave for 
jury service or witness duty shall not be deducted from 
cumulative leave. Such absence has no connection or 
relation to cumulative leave. 

Special Occasitons—11. School employees shall not be al- 
lowed leave with pay for any other reason other than spec- 
ified in the foregoing paragraphs. 

Cumulative Leave in Case of Termination of Employ- 
ment—12. Termination of employment with the Coatesville 
School District automatically terminates and cancels all 
cumulative leave. Accumulated leave cannot be carried 
over into a new term of employment except where a leave 
of absence has been granted by the Board. : 

Special Consideration by the Board—13. Any employee 
through the Superintendent of Schools may request the 
Board to give special consideration to any case in which 
the rules governing leave with pay may seem too harsh or 
where their operation is apparently unfair or unjust. 








THE COST OF LIVING* 


HE National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 

Through Education reports: “Prices are going up and 
the value of the buyer’s dollar is coming down. The cost 
of living has gone up 11 per cent since August, 1939. Food 
prices are up 19 per cent. A dollar at the grocer’s has de- 
clined to the value of slightly more than eighty cents. 

“During these two years, the twelve million factory work- 
ers have received an increase of 30 per cent in average 
weekly earnings. Farmers have shared in this trend. Cash 
income from farm products has gone up 45 per cent. 
Teachers’ salaries, for the most part, have remained static. 

“It is estimated that the cost of living will increase an- 
other 15 per cent in 1942, even if a start is made toward 
price control. Prices by the end of 1942 will, in all proba- 
bility, be at least 25 per cent higher than they were in 
August, 1939.” 

On the basis of last year’s salaries these facts are rather 
discouraging for teachers. There is every indication that 
these economic trends will reach the same proportions as 
in the period 1914-20 when the cost of living doubled and 
the purchasing power of teachers’ salaries was reduced far 
below the amount required to maintain teachers’ living 
standards. During that period thousands of our teachers 
left the schools to seek other occupations in which they 
could earn a more adequate living wage. 

Thus far in the present emergency the cost of living and 
salary trends closely parallel those of 1914-20. Already 
teachers have left the schools to enter industry at a higher 
wage. There is evidence also that if salaries are not ad- 
justed in relation to the upward trend in the cost of living, 
transfers from teaching to industry will show a marked 
increase by the next school term. 

It is important, therefore, that reliable data are available 
when this phase of the salary question is discussed or under 
consideration. Accordingly the PSEA Emergency Com- 
mittee on Salaries designated Stephen E. Elinsky of West 
Chester and George Gould of the University of Pittsburgh, 
members of the Committee, to study this problem. 


They present the following significant data. 











TABLE I 
INDEx OF Foop PRICES FOR 1941 AS COMPARED WITH 1940* 
(1935-1939=100) 

Month 1940 1941 
(ot ee sabe Dad saws oe ee olere Ie 97.8 
yy Te Cee sce. ditegs, Sagres eae 97.9 
March plc ie ievucQlar Ae? # brie wb etane ax 6 Vis Ce 98.4 
April -Gpirtadhves Ou tase TeMe eee 96.2 100.6 
BRR? sissies patente cee he Pes aesecgee creer 102.1 
June 2% seactesetshecs 98.3 105.9 
BOBS csccahs a's wisctiens Gaeton ceteiee Ree 97.4 106.7 
Ce ee eee ee err ae 96.2 108.0 
BMEINDEE och 80 kaa knee Sadar scesaws 97.2 110.7 
RMR 55 elas ouda em eaieds waehiee 96.2 111.6 
November ee eer eer rr 8, 113.1 
Oe oc lr stati takers sete 7.3 113.1%? 





* Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities of the United States. 
Source U. S. Department of Labor—Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
** Preliminary Figure. 


It should be noted that from January, 1940, to January, 
1941, the food index rose from 94.8 to 97.3, an increase of 
2.5 per cent. During 1941 the rise was from 97.8 to 113.1, 
or 5.5 per cent. In December, 1941, the food index was 
19.3 per cent higher than in January, 1940. 

How do other items in the budget compare with foods 
in certain areas of Pennsylvania? Data from the National 
Industrial Conference Board give pertinent information on 
this question. 

* Contributed by PSEA Emergency Committee on Salaries, Carl E. Whipple, 
Chairman, Altoona. 

Subcommittee on Cost of Living, Stephen E. Elinsky, West Chester, and 

George Gould, University of Pittsburgh. 
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TABLE II 


INCREASES IN CERTAIN ITEMS OF THE FAMILY BuDGET IN THREE CITIES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA FROM JANUARY, 1941, TO JANUARY, 1942* 














(Index Numbers January, 1939=100) 
Index No. for Jan. Percentage 
City litem 1941 1942 Increase 
Erie, Pa. Food 101.6 120.8 18.9 
ROUSING oc ea evess 101.8 105.5 3.6 
Clothigg. s..cieccs~ 101.7 119.5 87:5 
fuer @& 2icht ....- 101.5 107.0 5.4 
House Furnishings . 107.2 126.2 17.7 
SUNGUES, Sone cts 101.6 106.5 4.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ... are 101.9 123.4 21.1 
PHOUMD seas sce 101.7 103.4 1.7 
CE cercsevce 99.7 115.2 15.5 
Fuel & Light -« 106.5 113.7 6.8 
House Furnishings . 101.8 114.6 12.6 
SUNCEIES 2.2.5... IOL.6 104.3 Zed 
Philadelphia, Pa. Food ............ 101.3 130.7 29.0 
TAOUSIGE nse csecses 99.7 102.5 2.8 
GCIOERINB iw oeievenss 100.9 115.3 14.3 
Fuel & Light 100.8 107.0 6.2 
House Furnishings 98.7 115.5 17.0 
SUGGES so osi.sic css « 101.2 102.1 0.9 
* Figures Based on Cost of Living of Wage Earners & Low Salaried 
Clerical Workers. 


Source—National Industrial Conference Board. 


Table II reveals that in the selected Pennsylvania cities of 
Erie, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia from January, 1941, to 
January, 1942, the respective cities showed percentage in- 
creases as follows: 


Food 


18.9 211 29.0 
Clothing 17.5 15.5 14.3 
House furnishings 17.9 12.6 17.0 


Each of the other selected items which in general en- 
compass the living needs of individuals also shows an in- 
crease. In no instances do any of the items show a decrease. 

Another approach to the same problem is the index of 
the cost of living of wage earners and low-salaried workers 
in thirty-four large cities of the U. S. as developed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. The cost of living index is derived from the prices 
on 198 different items representing goods and services, and 
from rents for various types of housing. “The prices are 
grouped in six major classes, and weights are assigned to 
them in each city in terms of spending habits as reported 
within the period 1934-36. For all cities combined the 
relative weights assigned to the six indexes are as follows: 
food, 33.9 per cent; clothing, 10.5 per cent; rent, 18.1 per 
cent; fuel, electricity, and ice, 6.4 per cent; house furnish- 
ings, 4.2 per cent; miscellaneous, 26.9 per cent. Price 
changes in each of these six groups are reported every time 
that up-to-date index figures are released.” } 


TABLE III 


INDEx OF THE Cost OF LivING DurING 1941 AS COMPARED WITH THE INDEX 
FOR THE Past Five YEARS 








. (1935-1939=100) 
1941— 
1935 O82 Janney .i.cc.es OR. I eis arececacesn's 105.3 
1936 99.1 February 100.8 August 106.2 
RE ois Saher a oie TORT PARC oes ccc ss 101.2 September ...... 108.1 
1938 100.8 April 102.2. October 109.3 
1939 99.4 May 102.9 November 110.2 
1940 100.2 June 104.6 December ...... 110.5 





These data show that during the first six months of 1941 
the cost of living increased from 100.2 in 1940 to 104.6, 
an increase of 4.4 per cent. The last six months of the 
year show an increase of 5.6 per cent. The average increase 
per month for the year 1941 was .86 per cent. The last 
three months of the year show an increase of 2.2 per cent. 
For the twelve-month period from January to December, 
1941, the increase was 9.6 per cent. 

Not only has the cost of living shown a marked increase 
but the trend in prices of goods purchased by wage earners 


‘Schools and Current Economic Trends, NEA Research Division, Release 
No. 1, October 20, 1941. 
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and low-salaried clerical groups has been a rising one as 
shown in Table IV. 
TABLE IV 
Per CENT INCREASE IN THE Cost OF Goops PURCHASED BY WAGE EARNERS 
AND Low-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS FROM SEPTEMBER 15 TO 
DECEMBER 15, 1941, IN 34 CITIES 2 








Per Cent 





Per Cent 
City Increase City Increase 
CE ck ccskesscéenneces” ee oe eee re ee 2.8 
9. WAABOMOREE ccs eee ceces 1.7 19. Baltimore ......cesee0s- 2.6 
3. Portland, Maine ........ 2.4 20. Jacksonville 3.3 
A BE cccvicdawicntinese« 2.2 Be ETON ede cccevawuves 4.0 
Se BOM co cctscc ease cs 1.8 yf MS eee 2.5 
6, PRAGA. oie ccc ccee 2.0 23. Savannah aaa ecko are ta 
J, PS erecveccevencs 1.9 24. Washington, D. C. .... 2.8 
Oy ern oe ree 13 25. Birmingham waarad.a, = ee 
PN GCUMERO) -sicesbaciccineeas 1.0 26. Memphis eee rc Tuer... 
10. Cicisgth cece sce ieens 2.0 ZT AORN hveawevecseccnn« §.1 
th, Cleves ci vin ceencsss 2.2 29, TAOUROME oi ccecneceeccnss 3.2 
fe ON arc es ccacenssiess 2.8 29. New Orleans eae wae 
13. TNGINAPOUS 6vecccccess 3.3 A BOGOR “sce cecnases ness 3.2 
14. Milwaukee Regeteeatel non SL, EOS) ANGOMS oc ccsccccee ae 
iS. Ramee Cie cc ccecs ees 5.1 32. Portland, Oregon ~ ae 
16. MEIDHEAPONS 6 ce cccsccce 1.6 33. San Francisco «.....<.--- 3.2 
PFs Ste (EOS eee swcentewee 2.6 Se SEMMNE vive cecceqecKuns 2.9 





The foregoing statistical data give a partial picture of 
economic trends. What the future has in store no one 
knows. Significant, however, are the following statements 
from a report by Lewis G. Hines, Secretary, Department of 
Labor and Industry, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, re- 
leased February 26, 1942. 

“Continuing its rapid ascent of the two preceding 
quarterly periods, the cost of living in Pennsylvania moved 
upward another one and nine-tenths per cent between mid- 
September and mid-December. Boosted to its highest level 
of the last ten and one-half years, the cost of living in 
Pennsylvania stood 10.0 per cent higher than a year ago 
and 12.1 per cent above June 15, 1939, the period just prior 
to the outbreak of war in Europe. 

“The rise during the quarter ending December 15, 
brought to five, the tally of the number of consecutive 
quarters during which living costs advanced. Significantly, 
however, the rate of climb has fallen off during each of the 
two most recent quarters 

“It is doubtful whether the rate of increase will remain 
down, now that we are in World War II Apparently, 
the cost of living is going still higher. However, a some- 
what brighter aspect to look forward to is the restraining 
effect of the program of price control and rationing upon 
the upward spiral of living costs.” 

Districts May Make Salary Adjustments 

Teachers of Pennsylvania along with all other citizens 
are caught in this spiral of rising prices. It is for this 
reason that an attempt was made to have the Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly give consideration to the ad- 
justment of teachers’ salaries. Every effort was put forth to 
have this matter included in the call. These efforts were 
not successful. 

Adjustments, therefore, must depend upon the ability 
and the willingness of boards of education to make adjust- 
ments in individual districts. Insofar as good teachers 
are retained in the schools, school efficiency will be main- 
tained. It is encouraging to know that many school dis- 
tricts have already made salary adjustments due to increased 
living costs and that many others have the matter under 
consideration. Unfortunately, however, there are many dis- 
tricts which because of meager local tax resources and 
present high rates of taxation will be unable to make any 
adjustments whatever. 

Fortunately teachers in Pennsylvania have employment 
guarantees through the Tenure Law and annuity benefits 
from the Retirement System which give a degree of per- 
manence in employment and life income which other 
workers do not have. Moreover, the minimum State salary 
schedule as now in effect is considerably higher than that 
which prevailed at the time of World War I. Whether or 


2 Source—Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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not these conditions will offset the temptations of teachers 
to transfer from schools to industry remains to be seen. 

This, however, must be said that unless participation in 
the teaching profession is made more attractive financially, 
it is quite possible that we shall witness a marked decline 
both in number and quality of those selecting teaching as 
a profession. 

This report is but one phase of the work of the PSEA 
Emergency Committee on Salaries. The Executive Council 
has indicated a need for a more adequate state salary 
schedule for Pennsylvania teachers and suggested that the 
Committee draft such a schedule. This is in agreement 
with one of the resolutions adopted at the PSEA State Con- 
vention in December, 1941. The Committee has already 
started on this phase of its work. It has been aided greatly 
so far by suggestions and studies from different parts of the 
State. These reports came either to members of the Com- 
mittee, or to the State office. The Committee requests that 
similar aid be given in this larger and more difficult ac- 
tivity. 

Source Material 

To those interested in following these trends the Com- 

mittee recommends these sources: 

















we When 
Agency Publication Issued § 
1, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- Labor Review Monthly i 
partment of Labor 
2. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. The Agricultural Monthly 
S. Department of Agriculture Situation 
3. National Industrial Conference Board The Management Monthly 
Record 
4. Pennsylvania Department of Labor Labor & Industry Quarterly 


Review 
Schools and Current 
Economic Trends 


and Industry 
5. Research Division, NEA 





3 Mimeographed Releases are also issued at regular intervals. 





Blueprint for a Commencement 
(Continued from page 271) 

Of course it would be unfair to intimate that these adults 
will walk into the Clinical Commencement completely 
“cold.” Coopersburg has made it a practice to furnish the 
adult participants with the following: 

1. A photograph of each participating student 

2. A brief statement of each student’s problem as he 
approaches graduation 

3. Candidly-worded thumb-nail sketches of each partici- 
pating student, including such memorabilia as nicknames, 
hobbies, family backgrounds, etc. 


4. A copy of the program in advance 

5. A brief statement of the general objectives of the clinic, 
and a sketchy outline of how it worked the previous year. 

In this connection, Coopersburg made a cross-sectional 
transcription of its 1941 clinic. The records are intended 
for use in 1942 to suggest the best portions of the previous 
year’s program, so that 1942 participants will be able to 
base their handling of the graduates on the best experiences 
of preceding participants. 


What it Demands 


Use of the clinical technique demands a school admin- 
istration and a faculty which are not afraid to have their 
idiosyncrasies or weaknesses come out into public gaze. It 
calls for a teacher in whom students have confidence. It 
calls for adult consultants who do not regard themselves 
as seers or prophets. It cannot succeed without an adult 
chairman who is gifted in the handling and stimulation of 
students. 

Parenthetically, you may inquire whether the Commence- 
ment Clinic is of value to only the small school. We do not 
see why it cannot be adapted to fit almost any situation. 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Echoes from San Francisco 


T is a pleasure to record for the members of our Associa- 

tion some of my impressions of the annual meeting of 
the American Association of School Administrators held re- 
cently at San Francisco. 

Never was the session of this great organization con- 
vened under circumstances so extraordinary. Our country 
and the world are at war. Economic conditions are difh- 
cult. San Francisco has a picturesque and lovely geo- 
graphical setting, but it is located 3000 miles from the 
great eastern centers of our nation’s population. One must 
congratulate the AASA on its courage in deciding to retain 
San Francisco as the meeting-place despite distance, black- 
outs, possibility of air raids, difficult finances, and other 
handicaps. In my own opinion the judgment of the of- 
ficiary of the AASA had ample vindication. 

The convention was not as largely attended as usual, as 
might reasonably be expected. It was, however, an inter- 
esting and significant meeting. It could not well be other- 
wise, and do even reasonable justice to the theme “Educa- 
tion for a Free People.” 

I can in this column merely sketch the salient points. 
The official summary published by the AASA will, of 
course, contain the full report. Would it not be appropriate 
to begin with the Pennsylvania breakfast held under the 
auspices of our own PSEA? We had, as Clifton Fadiman 
in the radio feature “Information Please” would put it, a 
program “unpremeditated and unrehearsed.” This means 
simply that we made the occasion informal and social. The 
atmosphere was delightful, and the representation of prom- 
inent Pennsylvania educators was gratifying. We are largely 
indebted for the success of the breakfast to the character- 
istically careful preliminary work of our Executive Secretary. 

The general sessions were productive. I should like to 
mention two in particular. The first was that given by 
pupils from the public schools of Oakland under the caption 
“Listen, Mr. Speaker.” The performance was not only a 
good patriotic revue: it was a triumph of music, pageantry, 
and dramatic art. The second was devoted to America and 
the Far East. It was provided by Chinese children from the 
Commodore Stockton school, and was designed to reflect 
the customs, culture, and civilization of China. It suffices 
to say that no city other than San Francisco could have 
furnished entertainment so delightful and so distinctive. 

I need not state that the war dominated the thought and 
the philosophy of the Convention. There was no disposi- 
tion to evade the serious and even tragic character of the 
problems that confront American life and American educa- 
tion. The situation was not, however, allowed to intimidate. 
It served rather to challenge courage, and to incite action. 

The consensus of opinion expressed in the meetings, both 
general and sectional, was that we must be sufficiently op- 
portunistic to meet the immediate emergency. This implies, 
among other things, “accelerated” programs in high schools 
and colleges with greatly increased emphasis on vocational 
and technical content. 

Special consideration was given to the overwhelming im- 
portance of the role to be played by the teachers of the 
social sciences. It is to be their responsibility as never before 
to drive home to the consciousness of children in school the 
vital significance of democracy, and the ways and means for 
“implementing” its continuance and its survival. The dif- 
ficulty here, of course, is that democracy is perhaps a state 
of mind as much as an invariable pattern of government. 
In the last analysis one could go almost so far as to say that 
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democracy cannot be taught: it must be dived in order to 
be realized. This means naturally pupil participation on a 
greatly increased scale in practices and activities that incul- 
cate democratic ideals. 

With some declarations made at San Francisco I do not 
find myself in agreement. I am not so sure as some speakers 
were that American education in both public school and 
college has proved itself a crass failure. I think the state- 
ment both exaggerated and silly. It is probably true that 
the draft reveals deficiencies in our national plan of health 
and physical education as conducted by our schools. It 
also cannot be gainsaid that in terms of their social, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual content and achievements our cur- 
riculums have not been adequate. It is doubtless the fact 
that the war found us unprepared in moral as well as mili- 
tary aspects of our national life. 

This does not mean, however, that all that we have done 
has been mediocre. It does not necessarily imply, for in- 
stance, that the plan adopted so boldly by the University of 
Chicago for conferring the Bachelor’s degree after the com- 
pletion of two years of post-high school work is a_per- 
manently sound one. 

“Acceleration” is not, in point of fact, an entirely new 
concept. In time of peace as well as war really enlightened 
colleges and universities have long permitted superior stu- 
dents to take rosters in excess of the regular, and thus 
decrease the time needed for graduation. American edu- 
cation should find no place for the lock-step or under 
regimentation in either colleges or high schools. If, on the 
other hand, “acceleration” is applied generally to high 
schools, they will confront a serious problem in the gradu- 
ation of many students too young to be socially well ad- 
justed, and unable to attend college or ineligible for mili- 
tary service. The entire problem needs careful examination 
in order to prevent premature and indiscriminate action. 


One feature of the programs concerned with teacher edu- 
cation I approve strongly on principle. I refer to the em- 
phasis on provision for internship in programs of teacher 
preparation. This would comprise one year of preliminary 
service in school systems subsequent to practice teaching 
and to graduation with the Bachelor’s degree. Supervision 
would be effected jointly by the school officials and the in- 
stitutional department from which the student received his 
degree. The graduate thus serving one year of apprentice- 
ship would not be subject to tenure, and would not receive 
regular salary. He would at the same time take graduate 
courses in the institution conferring the degree. A plan 
similar to this is now being conducted successfully in at 
least one school system in this State. I have sketched the 
scheme roughly and it would be subject to modification at 
one point or another. 

If I were to try to summarize the thought of the conven- 
tion regarding the present world-situation, I would put it 
somewhat like this: 

First. America has become, whether she wishes it or not, 
an integral part of a new world-order. The day of our 
traditional isolation has forever passed. 

Second. Economic and social reconstruction is an indis- 
pensable accompaniment of this new world-order. 

Third. Education for democracy must prepare our cit- 
izenry for a sympathetic understanding of this economic and 
social rehabilitation, and for an intelligent participation in it. 

I close this letter already too long with a reference to 
our State situation. We are disappointed, of course, in the 
circumstance that the Governor did not include readjust- 
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ment of teachers’ salaries in his proclamation for the Special 
Session. 

We have the lasting satisfaction, however, of knowing 
that we did all that could be done. No legitimate effort 
was spared. From the office of headquarters through the 
rank and file the issue was presented fairly, squarely, and 
effectively. 

We have lost the preliminary skirmish, but the battle 
proper is still to be fought. In due course a regular will 
follow the present special session of the Legislature. By 
that time our Committees should be ready to offer sound 
proposals looking to such revision of the present schedule 
as conditions warrant and require. Let us look confidently 
and work earnestly toward that happy consummation. 

Georce E. Watk, President, PSEA 
Dean, Teachers College, Temple University 





Special Session and Education 


HE Special Session of the General Assembly continues 
in session. In the original call, Governor James listed 
three types of legislation for consideration: 

1. Congressional reapportionment 

2. Postponement of operation of parole law 

3. “Such further subjects as I by supplement to this 

proclamation shall further designate for their con- 
sideration.” 

Previous to convening on February 17, Governor James 
made specific item No. 3 by listing fifteen additional sub- 
jects for consideration by. the Special Session. Much to 
the regret of officers and members of the Association ad- 
justment of teachers’ salaries was not included. Referring 
specifically to this issue Governor James said, “Such ques- 
tions as relief allowances and teachers’ salaries are not be- 
fore this Legislature. Regardless of our sympathies and 
wishes, this Legislature can accomplish nothing by bringing 
them up except to arouse bitterness and dissension. The 
same is true of a variety of other matters which will occur 
to all of us.” 

As of March 15 this Special Session has enacted one 
major law, namely, that on Congressional Reapportionment. 

Much controversy is in evidence concerning legislation 
to make effective the other items of the call. The subject 
of greatest controversy is legislation authorizing suspension 
or modification of existing laws that interfere with the 
prosecution of any war in which the nation is engaged. 

S. B. 14 by Mr. Homsher is the administration measure 
to make effective this proposal. According to this bill 
authority would be given to the State Council of Defense 
to suspend or modify existing laws that interfere with the 
prosecution of any war in which the nation is engaged. 
The bill also provides that previous to making such recom- 
mendation the State Council of Defense must hold a public 
hearing, that the Governor in modifying any law cannot 
exceed the recommendations of the State Council, and that 
any individual who feels that his rights as a citizen are 
abridged may appeal to the courts. 

Members of the General Assembly appear to be unwill- 
ing to grant these emergency powers to the State Council 
of Defense or to Governor James. A number of substitute 
proposals have been made such as specific legislation for 
the modification of each law in question, or the continuance 
of the Legislature in Special Session during the emergency. 

As is customary during every special session a number 
of bills have been introduced which may or may not come 
within the scope of the Governor’s call. With reference to 
education the more important are: 

S. B. 18, Mr. Walker, requiring military training 

H. B. 6, Mr. Holland, requiring instruction in the school 

of the army 
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H. B. 11, Mr. Polen, suspending the operation of the 
provisions of the act relative to school buses 

H. B. 13, Mr. Chudoff, requiring the teaching of civilian 
defense to all pupils in senior high schools 

H. B. 31, Mr. Holland, which would provide for the 
conversion of four State Teachers Colleges into 
vocational training centers for defense indus- 
tries. 





NEA Convention—Denver 
June 28 to July 2, 1942 


RS. MYRTLE HOOPER DAHL, president, is plan- 

ning a strong program that will deal with the prob- 
lems of schools in wartime for the eightieth annual conven- 
tion of the National Education Association, Denver, June 
28 to July 2. 

Aside from the advantages offered by the convention, 
Denver and the middle West will attract thousands of 
teachers. From the Carlsbad Caverns near the Mexican 
border to Glacier National Park on the Canadian line, the 
West offers one adventure after another in scenic grandeur 
and unfolds chapter after chapter in the epic of America’s 
frontier days. 

Delegates attending the convention can combine their 
trip with summer school plans as well as with vacation 
experiences. Delegates to the convention should read care- 
fully the May NEA Journal for pertinent news on the 
NEA convention, for any amendments that will be presented 
to modify the constitution and by-laws, and major issues. 

Pennsylvania headquarters will be in room 229 of the 
Brown Palace Hotel. All Pennsylvanians whether PSEA 
State Delegates, delegates from affiliated local branches, or 
members of the Association are cordially invited to register 
at headquarters and use headquarters facilities. 

The Pennsylvania luncheon will be served Monday noon 
in the Brown Palace Hotel, at which time the business of 
the Pennsylvania delegation will be transacted. An im- 
portant item of business will be the election of a second 
NEA State Director since Pennsylvania’s NEA member- 
ship for the current year is more than 20,000. The three- 
year term of Helen A. Maxwell, New Castle, the second 
NEA State Director, expires at the end of the Denver 
Convention. 





Forensic League Contests 


yes fifteenth season of the Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League opened the last week of March with more 
than 50 county contests. First place winners in band, 
orchestra, chorus, ensemble, solo, debate, oration, reading, 
and speaking events progress to the eight district meets on 
April 10 and 11, at Edinboro, Clarion, California, State 
College, Shippensburg, Kingston, Northampton, and Norris- 
town. 

The annual State contests are scheduled for Bloomsburg 
on April 24 and 25, with the school district and the State 
Teachers College as hosts. The executive office reserves the 
right to cancel the State meet if conditions warrant. All in- 
terested schools will be notified if it becomes necessary to 
conclude the season of interschool competition with the 
eight district contests. 

Planned features for the Bloomsburg contest include sight 
reading for orchestras, massed choral singing, the first State 
contest for baton twirlers, a drum solo clinic, and the debate 
tournament. The contests will be housed in the high school, 
State Teachers College, Caldwell Consistory, Columbia 
County Court House, and Churches of Bloomsburg. 

For further information, address the executive secretary 
of the League, C. Stanton Belfour, at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Committee on Legislation 
HE Committee on Legislation held its first meeting in 

i Heed on March 14, at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg. 
Ben H. Byers, chairman, Elizabeth, presided while the fol- 
lowing business was transacted: 

1. Reviewed the activities of PSEA in its efforts to in- 
clude salary adjustments in the call for the Special Session 

2. Reviewed educational bills introduced in the Special 
Session 

3. Approved the emergency salary bill as drafted for in- 
troduction if adjustment of teachers’ salaries was named in 
the call 

4. Authorized a quick-action committee to act during 
the Special Session of the General Assembly 

5. Recommended that subcommittees be appointed to 
prepare legislation on salaries and health and physical edu- 
cation 

6. Approved the collection of salary and financial data 
in distressed school districts with a view of finding a per- 
manent solution to the problem 

7. Approved an amendment to H. B, 8 of the Special 
Session to include members of the staff of the Department 
of Public Instruction and members of faculties of State 
Teachers Colleges who now have membership in the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. C. Mossr, Acting Secretary 





Regional Conference, 
Classroom Teachers 


HE Northeastern Regional Conference, Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA, Mabel Studebaker, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, regional director, will be held at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, on April 25 from 9:00 
A. M. to 5:00 Pp. M. Eastern War Time. 
The theme of the conference is “Educational Problems in 
a Country at War.” 
The program is as follows: 
Horace Mann 


g:00- 9:30 Registration—Main Entrance, 


School 
g:30-10:40 Significance of a Teachers’ Conference at this 
Time—Hollis Caswell—Horace Mann Audi- 
torium 
The Teacher Looks at Educational Finance in 
a World at War—John K. Norton—Horace 
Mann Auditorium 
10:45-12:30 Study Conferences 
1. What effect does the war have on the educa- 
tion of the elementary school child 
2. Critical problems facing the secondary school 
today 
3. Planning adequately for the youngest child 
4. New York City schools face today’s chal- 
lenge 
5. Teacher growth and service through organ- 
ization 
6. Extension and protection of education dur- 
ing a war crisis 
12:30 Luncheon—Grace Dodge Room, Teachers College. 
Greetings from Katy V. Anthony, president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the NEA 
2:00-2:40 Summary of study conferences by representatives 
2:45 General meeting. Work and Need of the Defense 
Commission during Wartime—Alonzo Myers 


A cordial invitation is extended to Pennsylvanians to at- 
tend and participate in this important conference. 


April, 1942 


Arbor and Bird Days 


ACT NO. 78 

Designating certain days of each year as Arbor Days and Bird Days, 
one of which days shall be the ninth day of April, except when 
the ninth day of April falls on Saturday, Sunday, or Good Friday; 
providing that the week of the ninth of April be proclaimed as 
Conservation Week, and directing suitable observance of Arbor 
Days and Bird Days in public schools under the direction of 
superintendents and _ teachers. 


The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania hereby enacts as follows: 

Section 1. The Governor each year shall appoint appro- 
priate days to be designated as Arbor Days and shall recom- 
mend by proclamation to the people that such days be 
suitably observed by widespread planting of trees and shrubs 
and by group and community programs stressing the value 
and importance of trees and forests. 

Section 2. One of the days designated as Arbor Day 
shall be the ninth day of April, the birthday of Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, as a memorial to the “Father of Forestry in 
Pennsylvania,” except when the ninth day of April falls on 
Saturday, Sunday, or Good Friday. 

Section 3. The week in which the ninth day of April 
in any year falls shall be designated by the Governor, also 
by proclamation, as Conservation Week in Pennsylvania, 
during which week the citizens shall be encouraged to con- 
sider through suitable activities the broader subject of the 
conservation of all of the natural resources from which the 
wealth of the Commonwealth is derived. 

Section 4. Each day designated and proclaimed as Arbor 
Day shall be known also as Bird Day, and it shall be the 
duty of every teacher in the public schools of this Common- 
wealth to devote together with their pupils at least two 
hours of such school day to the study of birds, trees and 
general conservation of resources, and it shall be the duty 
of all school superintendents within the Commonwealth, 
county, city, or otherwise, to see to it that the requirements 
of this act are complied with. 

Section 5. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Section 6. The provisions of this act shall become 
effective immediately upon final enactment. 

Approvep—The roth day of June, A. D. 1941 

ARTHUR H. JAMES 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy of Act of the 
General Assembly No. 78. 

SOPHIA M. O’HARA, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth 





Retirement Information 
(Continued from page 270) 

ficiary is much younger than the retired member 

the joint allowance is much less than the regular 

monthly allowance. 

Example Male 62 wishes to protect Female 62 66.61%* 
If maximum allowance were $848, the joint 
allowance would be approximately $564.85 for the 
member during his lifetime and at his death 
the $564.85 annuity would be paid regularly to 
his beneficiary throughout the life of the 
beneficiary. 


OPTION THREE 
REDUCED JOINT ALLOWANCE 
Example Male 62 Female 62 .96%* 
If the maximum allowance were $848 the reduced 
joint allowance would be approximately $678.06 
and at death of the member the beneficiary would 
receive approximately $339.03. 


* Percentage of maximum allowance. 
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NEW FEDERAL AID BILL 


HE new federal aid for education bill—S1313 Substi- 

tute—has been introduced in the United States Senate 
by the Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, and Hon. Lister 
Hill, Alabama. 


The introduction of this bill followed a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the NEA Legislative Commission 
in Washington on February 6. Following this meeting 
the committee met with representatives of twenty national 
organizations interested in federal aid to education, at which 
time agreement was sought on specific issues involved in 
federal aid. 

Following this conference the Executive Committee 
agreed upon the form of a federal aid bill. These proposals 
were discussed with Senator Thomas of Utah and Senator 
Hill of Alabama on February 9, and the bill appeared as a 
committee print on February 11 under the joint sponsor- 
ship of Senator Thomas and Senator Hill. 


The bill is now before the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. It is expected that hearings will be held 
on it in the near future. It is expected, also, that a com- 
panion bill will be introduced shortly in the House. The 
major purpose of $1313 Substitute as stated in the title is 
“To promote the general welfare through the appropriation 
of funds to assist the states and territories in reducing in- 
equalities of educational opportunities through public, ele- 
mentary, and secondary schools.” 

The bill calls for an appropriation of three hundred mil- 
lion dollars per year to be distributed to the states as gen- 
eral aid for all types of expenses for public, elementary, 
and secondary schools. According to the provisions of the 
bill the elementary schools may include kindergarten and 
nursery school classes and the secondary schools may in- 
clude the fourteenth grade. Twenty per cent of the amount 
received by any state may be used for purchase of land 
and the construction and improvement of equipment of 
such public school buildings as the state educational authori- 
ties find to be in the interest of greater efficiency and 
economy. Two per cent of the funds received by each 
state may be used by the State Department for administra- 
tion purposes. 

The amount of money to be allocated to each state would 
be determined on an index of financial need as follows: 


“The amount apportioned to each state shall be an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount 
made available as the index of financial need of such state 
bears to the sum of the indexes of financial need of all the 
states. The index of financial need of the respective states 
shall be computed as follows: (1) For each of the states 
the Commissioner shall compute the percentage that the 
number of inhabitants five to seventeen years of age, in- 
clusive, in that state is of the number of such inhabitants 
in the United States. (2) For each of the states the Com- 
missioner shall compute the percentage that the total per- 
sonal net income in that state is of the total personal net 
income in the United States. (3) For each of the states 
the Commissioner shall compute the excess, if any, of the 
first mentioned percentage over 65 per centum of the 
second mentioned percentage. This excess, if any, for each 
of the respective states shall be the index of financial need.” 

Notwithstanding these appropriations to the states the 
bill makes clear that the control of the public schools would 
remain as a state and local function. This is clearly stated 
in section 1 which reads: 

“Section 1. No department, agency, or officer of the 
United States shall exercise any supervision or control over 
any school with respect to which any funds are expended 


pursuant to this Act, nor shall any term or condition of 
any agreement under this Act relating to any contribution 
made under this Act to or on behalf of any school or state 
educational agency authorize any agency or officer of the 
United States to control the administration, personnel, 
curriculum, instruction, methods of instruction, or ma- 
terials of instruction, it being intended that the control and 
supervision of public schools shall remain solely a_ state 
function, or a local function under state law.” 

The equalization features of S1313 Substitute are the 
same as in the former federal aid bill $1313. Each state 
will develop its own plan for equalization of educational 
opportunity within its borders. If separate public schools 
are maintained for minority races, the bill makes clear that 
these groups will receive their full share of the funds in 
proportion to their numbers and without any reduction in 
the proportion of funds which they have been receiving 
from state and local sources. 

The NEA is focusing every possible resource on this 
problem. Seven members of headquarters staff have been 
assigned to help in promoting the legislation. Vigorous 
work is being done in Washington with federal officers, 
senators, congressmen, and leaders of national organiza- 
tions. The public relations unit is keeping the matter con- 
tinuously before the public. 

Pennsylvania, as each of the other states, has been asked 
to carry on within the state a vigorous campaign in behalf 
of this bill. President Gilbert in 1941 spoke in behalf of 
$1313 at a public hearing before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor in Washington. 
The policy of the Association has always been one of sup- 
port for federal aid without federal control. This principle 
appears to be adequately safeguarded in $1313 Substitute. 





Industrial Arts Conference 
Donato Matey, Student Publicity Director 


HE tenth annual Pennsylvania Industrial Arts Conter- 

ence will be held at the State Teachers College, Cal- 
ifornia, on Friday and Saturday, April 24 and 25. Francis 
B. Haas, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, will 
speak at the Conference. William E. Warner, professor of 
education at Ohio State University, Columbus, will be the 
guest speaker at a luncheon meeting to be held Saturday 
noon in the College dining hall. Also on the program will 
be James H. Gheen, a humorous speaker and _ lecturer. 
There will be a morning and an afternoon session of speak- 
ing and discussion. Plans are being made to make the 
program entertaining as well as instructive to all those in- 
terested in industrial arts education. 

Since the shops at California are being used in the Na- 
tional Defense Training Program for the training of men 
to take positions in war industries, a large exhibit will be 
given over to the work done in these classes. 

Another feature of this year’s conference will be the Model 
Aircraft Project exhibit. Since California is aiding in this 
National Defense drive for model planes, an entire new 
shop has been set up, and this shop will show the steps 
and operations used in making the planes. 

Arrangements for the conference are being formulated by 
a cabinet of industrial arts students and instructors with 
S. L. Coover, director of industrial arts education at Cal- 
ifornia, as the general chairman. 

———e—_— 

Ignorance is costly to the country, as draft rejections 
show. We need to extend rather than curtail the services 
of our public schools and libraries today—David D. Terry 
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San Francisco Convention—AASA 


DUCATION for a free people was the theme of the 

1942 meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators held in San Francisco, February 21-26. This 
convention theme provided an excellent opportunity for 
the convention through addresses and resolutions to discuss 
and state policy on many wartime school problems. 

The vesper service emphasized spiritual values in educa- 
tion. _General sessions dealt with education and govern- 
ment, morale building, health, the Americas, and the Far 
East. Considering the post war world one general session 
discussed America’s Destiny and another Youth Programs 
for a Free People. 

Pan American music was portrayed in a concert by the 
students of the San Francisco public high schools at the 
general session on Sunday evening. 

One of the outstanding general programs was a patriotic 
review entitled, “Listen, Mr. Speaker” which was _pre- 
sented by the public schools of Oakland, California, at the 
general session program on Monday evening. Story and 
lyrics for the review were written by Jean Byers and the 
music by Muriel Olofson Ewing. 

If one should attempt to keynote the convention in a 
single paragraph no better selection could be made than to 
quote the opening statements of an address Alexander J. 
Stoddard, superintendent of the schools of Philadelphia and 
chairman of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
NEA, made on “The Role of the Schools in the Present 
Emergency,” as follows: 

“Without abandoning their essential services, the role 
of the schools is to help win this war. It is the sacred 
obligation of every individual, or group, or institution in 
America to exercise initiative in searching out the function 
that each should perform in this great emergency. The 
strength of our democracy depends upon the willingness, 
intelligence, and devotion with which this is done.” 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 

Twenty-one Pennsylvanians breakfasted together at the 
Palace Hotel Tuesday morning, February 24. Master of 
ceremonies was George E. Walk, President of the PSEA. 
The group was honored to have in attendance Lester K. 
Ade, former State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, and at present senior specialist on school 
facilities, U. S. Office of Education with headquarters in 
San Francisco. 


Resolutions 
A Pledge of Service 

The American Association of School Administrators 
pledges full support to the all-out effort of our nation to 
defeat the enemies of free people and free institutions. 
Schools in Wartime 

School administrators will do all in their power to make 
school facilities available to adults as well as to in-school 
students for their physical protection; to provide through 
the development of local school systems for training for 
defense industries; to improve preparation for technical and 
professional education; to offer basic training for mental 
power, physical fitness, and emotional stability; to offer 
instruction in first aid and similar skills; and to enlist the 
cooperation of pupils and adults in conserving and salvag- 
ing vital materials. 

Financing emergency needs—In order that schools may 
render essential services during the war, the AASA recom- 
mends continued and increased federal aid for school con- 
struction and operation in districts where school needs are 
suddenly expanded by wartime influxes of population. The 
Association also recommends federal appropriations to as- 
sist communities to meet costs of school building changes 
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and protective equipment in areas subject to possible air 
raids. 

Priorities—The AASA commends the federal interest in 
the welfare of the children in the schools as expressed by 
the granting of priority rating for educational materials and 
supplies, and for the administration of such rating respect- 
fully requests the simplest procedure consistent with the 
nation’s war plans. 

Adjustment to the war program—This Association places 
itself at the service of the nation in planning and in making 
such adjustments in educational offerings as may be neces- 
sary to the successful conduct of the war. The Association 
advocates that educational agencies render advisory service 
to all young people under twenty years of age, in school 
and out of school alike, in order to help them make de- 
cisions in reference to such patriotic services as continuing 
school preparation, work in occupations necessary for de- 
fense, and enlistment in the armed forces. 

New emphasis on the common good—School administra- 
tors will stress the obligation to sacrifice easy ways of life 
and to achieve a genuine concern for the common welfare. 
They will seek to inspire sentiment hostile to hoarding and 
to foster an atmosphere of self-denial and _ self-discipline. 
They will plan to develop an understanding of our Ameri- 
can neighbors favorable to hemispheric solidarity. 

Development of morale—School administrators consider 
it their patriotic duty to develop a resolute morale by the 
teaching of good citizenship. They aim to keep so clear 
in the minds of pupils and adults the fundamental issues 
of the war that understanding will kindle and keep alight 
a flaming devotion to the cause of democratic freedom. 

Recognizing that the immediate national objective is to 
defeat our enemies and their purposes, school administrators 
will not allow controversial matters to distract them from 
this main objective. Without waste of time they will re- 
construct their programs to meet emergency conditions. 


Needs of the Schools 


If the schools of the nation are to render their most 
effective service in wartime and in the subsequent period 
of reconstruction, it is essential that their basic program of 
training the individual for life in a democratic society be 
fully maintained and improved. 

Improvement of the basic program—The AASA recog- 
nizes the pressing need for the improvement of health and 
guidance programs; for a more thorough preparation for 
home and family life as the basis of civilized living; for 
the true integration of vocational training and work ex- 
perience with general education; for the completion of the 
basic program of general education at public expense; for 
the provision at all times of a cooperative program of 
work, related training, and adjustment for the unemployed; 
for the reorganization and establishment of youth and adult 
education programs closely related to health, vocational, 
recreational, cultural, and civic needs and interests; and 
for the coordination of the efforts of all agencies to provide 
a complete program of education for the American people. 

Importance of qualified personnel—Mindful that in the 
First World War the welfare of children was sacrificed be- 
cause communities failed to provide compensation adequate 
to the retention of able men and women in the teaching 
profession, the Association urges boards of education to 
make salary adjustments in line with increased living costs. 

To the same end this Association recommends the 
judicious extension of professional security and of sound 
state and local retirement systems. It opposes the extension 
of federal social security legislation to include employees of 
school systems unless established and approved state and 
local systems are continued and protected. 

Equalization of educational opportunities—One of the 
most important needs of the nation is the greater equaliza- 
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tion of educational opportunities through increased federal 
appropriations and state support. This Association is con- 
vinced that such aid should be so administered as to preserve 
state and community control of school systems. 

Coordination of federal programs—In order to avoid 
waste and inefficiency and to insure the maintenance of 
well-articulated educational services, the AASA recommends 
that in all federal legislation and administrative action the 
United States Office of Education be recognized as the 
agency for the promotion and coordination of all educational 
programs. 


Looking Toward Peace 

3y providing purposeful direction of the energy of young 
people, the Association will strive to eliminate war hysteria 
and senseless hate, thus preserving, despite the tensions of 
war, those attitudes on which alone a stable post-war world 
can be built and will continue to develop a real understand- 
ing of all peoples and the recognition of the common 
brotherhood of man. 

Because it is sound policy in time of war to prepare for 
peace, this Association requests its Executive Committee im- 
mediately to inaugurate continuing studies of educational 
needs in America during and after the war and to prepare 
recommendations for appropriate education. 





Legal Interest 
Superintendent’s Decisions 


Appeal of Margaret Bryan from a decision of the Board of 
School Directors of Jennerstown Borough School District, 
Somerset County 


Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction No. 
45 

Facts: Margaret Bryan, a professional employee, was charged 
with incompetency on the ground that she used poor English; 
showed a lack of classroom control; failed to use materials 
furnished by the board of school directors; repeatedly lost 
patience with the pupils and used poor judgment, and 
showed no professional growth. The testimony in this respect 
was presented by the county and assistant county super- 
intendents of schools. 


Question: Whether evidence of the foregoing failings on the 
part of a professional employee constitutes a reason for dis- 
missal on the grounds of incompetency. 

Opinion: Yes. 


Reason: There was no question of law involved in this case. 
In considering the evidence submitted by the county and 
assistant county superintendents of schools, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction made the following statement: 


“The courts of this Commonwealth have held that the 
evidence of the superintendent of schools of a county is 
entitled to great weight. In the case of Conley’s Appeal, 
30 D. & C. 593, the court, relying upon the testimony 
of the county superintendent, sustained the action of the 
board of school directors in dismissing a teacher on the 
ground of incompetency. In the case of Kiebler’s Appeal, 
30 D. & C. 620, the court held that the opinion of a school 
principal and of a county superintendent of schools as 
to the competency of a teacher under their supervision has 
the status of expert testimony and, therefore, has probative 
value if based upon their personal observation, even 
though the evidence as to the basis of their opinion is not 
as detailed as desirable. 

“The Superintendent of Public Instruction in the appeal 
of Charles E. Miller, Opinion No. 23, December 9, 1940, 
followed the law as laid down by the courts in the Conley 
and Kiebler cases, supra, and dismissed the appellant. 
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On appeal to the Court of Common Pleas of Clearfield 
County the decision of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was sustained on January 30, 1941.” 


Appeal of Raymond J. Truscott from a decision of the 
Board of School Directors of Jermyn Borough School 
District, Lackawanna County 


| 


Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


No. 46. 

Facts: The Board of School Directors of Jermyn borough 
school district reduced the appellant’s salary from $3000 
to $2500 per year. A request for a hearing was refused by 
the board. On an appeal to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by the professional employee the board was 
ordered to rescind its action reducing the salary of the 
teacher and to grant him a hearing to determine whether 
its prior action was justifiable. On an appeal to the Court 
of Common Pleas of Lackawanna County, the order of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction was sustained. 
Pursuant to this order, the board granted a hearing and 
produced testimony, in support of its position, to the effect 
that it was complying with a recommendation of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. It appears that the district 
was financially distressed and the Department had recom- 
mended a revised budget for the Department’s approval 
as a prerequisite to the granting of special aid. There was 
no evidence to the effect, however, that the condition re- 
quired the reduction of the salary of any employee. 
Ouestion: May the salary of any professional employee be 
reduced without his consent pursuant to a condition at- 
tached to a grant of special aid to a financially distressed 
school district that a revised budget be submitted for ap- 
proval to the Department of Public Instruction? 


Opinion: No. 


Reason: “The record in this case shows that the chief 
requirement set up by the Department of Public In- 
struction as a condition to be met by the board of 
school directors of the School District of Jermyn Bor- 
ough in order to qualify for a grant of $6000 of 
special financial assistance from the so-called appro- 
priation for financially distressed school districts, was 
that the board should submit a budget which the De- 
partment of Public Instruction could approve for the 
school year 1940-41. The budget which was submitted 
and finally approved showed that the board planned to 
increase the tax millage from twenty mills to twenty- 
three mills and to reduce the number of elementary 
school teachers by two. There was no requirement to 
the effect that there should be any reduction in the 
salary of the supervising principal or any other desig- 
nated professional employee. 

“Our consideration of the cases cited by counsel for 
the board of school directors obliges us to conclude 
that they are not applicable to the case before us. The 
essential principle applicable here is that laid down in 
the case of Smith v. School District of Philadelphia, 
334 Pa. 197, namely, that if salary reductions are to 
be free from demotion, there must be ‘a general ad- 
justment of the salaries of all teachers with no con- 
sequent individual discrimination.’ ” 


ee 


You can interrupt the improving of a road and ten years 
later go on with it about where you left off, but if you 
interrupt decent care for children and ten years later begin 
again to feel responsible for them, you can by no means 
begin where you left off. You find them irreparably grown 
up, and grown up wrong—enemies and liabilities of their 
community rather than friends and assets—Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher 
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Classical Teachers to Meet 


RRANGEMENTS for the spring meeting of the re- 

cently organized Pennsylvania State Association of 
Classical Teachers, at State College Hotel, Saturday, May 
16, call for two challenging talks, a series of round tables 
to discuss problems pertinent to the new Pennsylvania 
course of study for Latin, and an informal luncheon. 

Membership in the organization, which represents the 
amalgamation of the state classical section of the PSEA 
meeting at Christmas time, and those who have been 
vitally interested in revising the outmoded syllabus, is urged 
for all who find themselves engaged in teaching Latin and 
especially for those who need the help and inspiration of 
others with common problems. 

Officers for the current year are: President, Catharine E. 
Lobach, Abington; honorary president, Ellis A. Schnabel, 
Philadelphia; first vice-president, Mary L. Hess, Heller- 
town; second vice-president, Elizabeth White, Butler; 
treasurer, William A. Hurwitz, West Philadelphia; secretary, 
Della K. Vance, Pittsburgh. Members of Executive Council 
representing the various convention districts: Central, 
Dorothy E. Williams, Clearfield; Central-Western, Mabel 
Shaffer, Kittanning; Eastern, Verna Ruth, Allentown; Mid- 
western, Norman McCormick, Aliquippa; Northeastern, 
Andrew J. Cox, Scranton; Northwestern, Glenda Gilmore, 
Warren; Southeastern, E. Lucile Noble, Lansdowne; South- 
ern, Margaretta Hallock, York; Western, Anna Gerwig, 
Pittsburgh. Members representing the colleges: Edward H. 
Heffner, University of Pennsylvania; Franklin B. Krauss, 
Pennsylvania State College; James Stinchcomb, University 
of Pittsburgh. Representative of the Department of Public 
Instruction, H.. Frank Hare, chief of secondary education. 
Members-at-large: Lila Adams, Butler; Juanita M. Downes, 
Elkins Park; Ruth Hoffsten, Philadelphia; Elizabeth Long- 
aker, Overbrook; Myra C. Simpson, Pittsburgh; Esther M. 
Smith, Pittsburgh; A. Fred Sochatoff, Pittsburgh; Mary 
VanDivort, New Castle. Special Harrisburg Representative, 
Jessie C. Bowers. 


A War Policy for Schools 


(From page 268) 





with whom we are now at war? 

———-protecting loyal Americans of Axis-descent and their 
children against discrimination and maltreatment in 
the schools? 

——giving discriminating attention to the teaching of 
civil liberties under war circumstances? 

———teaching your students to detect and evaluate propa- 
ganda? 

——— discounting ill-founded rumors? 

——-striving to teach contempt for the morals of dicta- 
tors and anger at their aggressions without arous- 
ing hatred toward entire populations? 

IX Are you teaching the issues, aims, and progress of the 
war by 

———emphasizing that this is a life-and-death struggle for 
democracy? 

——— including in your curriculum the study of such im- 
portant current documents as the Four Freedoms 
and the Atlantic Charter? 

———-pointing out the interdependence of the United 

States, Great Britain, the British Commonwealth, the 

Chinese Republic, Russia, and the other associated 

powers and the need for mutual cooperation? 

pointing out the common interests and problems of 
all Republics of the Western Hemisphere? 

———-placing the history, geography, and literature of the 
United States in a world setting? 
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taking advantage of the special opportunities for 

teaching this war through comparisons with other 

wars in which the nation has engaged? 

———lending depth and significance to the headlines of 
the day through intelligent classroom discussion of 
them? 

———helping your students to face frankly and to under- 


stand the mistakes as well as the wise moves of the 


anti-Axis powers? 

——~emphasizing that the United States is now inseparably 
bound up in world affairs and that it should never 
again attempt to retreat to a position of isolation? 

———promoting and taking personal advantage of special 
lectures, summer and extension courses, correspon- 
dence courses and reading guides offered. to bring 
about intelligent understanding of the war? 

———urging wide use of especially-organized library serv- 
ices for children and adults? 


X Are you helping to sustain morale by 


——— doing all in your power to strengthen among your 
students and colleagues the five elements of morale: 
health, a sense of economic security, a sense of 
mental security, confidence in associates and leaders, 
and a strong feeling of loyalty to country? 

———displaying calm confidence and courage before chil- 
dren and reserving fears and criticisms for faculty 
meetings? 

——discussing your part in the war effort at your faculty 
meetings? 

—_——attempting to know your pupils more intimately so 
that in the event of death or deprivation in the family 
there will be someone in the school who can give 
all possible aid and comfort? 

————rmaintaining as high a degree of normal procedure 
as possible for younger children? 

——— preparing your students for a long war by stressing 
patience and endurance and emphasizing the need 
for strong character? 


XI Are you maintaining loyalties by 


———promoting the clearest possible understanding of the 

nature of American democracy? 

providing an example of democracy in the actual 

operation of your schools, in the relationships among 

students and among teachers and administrators? 

———-providing, under skilled supervision, systematic and 
strongly-motivated practice in democratic living in 
the schools and community? 

———planning programs to express the ideals of democracy 
by a judicious, sincere, and dignified use of symbol- 
ism, pageantry, and music? 








Tri-State Commercial Assn. 


HE program for the spring meeting of the Tri-State 

Commercial Education Association, to be held in Pitts- 
burgh May 1 and 2, will be general in nature. Speakers of 
national and international reputation have been invited to 
talk on timely subjects in relation to the war. 

The three speakers who are at present scheduled for 
Saturday’s meetings are Bernhard Ragner, publicity director, 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; Arthur C. Horrocks, 
counsel, public relations department, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company; and Jacob Meyers of Western Reserve 
University. 

The Friday evening meeting will consist of registration, 
a reception and ball. A luncheon will be the closing feature 
of Saturday’s sessions. 
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Temple’s Summer 


Session 


N order to meet the needs of students 
who are interested in completing 
their educational program in less than 
the usual four years, Temple University 
is offering a second six-weeks’ Summer 
Session that will begin on Monday, 
August 10, and end on Friday, Sep- 
tember 18. This change will not affect 
students who prefer to continue their 
program within the normal period of 
time, but it will enable students who 
are subject to the Selective Service Act 
to complete in three years and two 
summer sessions all requirements for 
a degree. 

Teachers may be desirous of taking 
advantage of such a program to add to 
the fields in which they may teach. 

While the present Summer Session 
is not as diversified as will be future 
sessions, it is broad enough to meet 
present needs. In planning a program 
for the summer, it is recommended 
that the relationship of the winter pro- 
gram be taken into consideration to 
insure continuity. All rosters should 
be planned with the aid of an adviser. 





Instructor Travel 
Contest 


HE Instructor magazine, which 

last November celebrated its s5oth 
birthday, is conducting its 15th Travel 
Contest in 1942, for the best letters of 
approximately 500 words on “Where 
I Should Like to Go on My Vacation 
This Year—and Why.” The publish- 
ers (F. A. Owen Publishing Company) 
offer as prizes a choice from their own 
line of books and other teaching ma- 
terial. The first, second, and third 
prizes are valued at $30, $20, and $15; 
and there are thirty-four other prizes, 
valued at from $10 down to $3. The 
contest~is open to teachers (including 
registered applicants), principals, super- 
visors, superintendents, school _librar- 
ians, and anyone engaged in executive 
or secretarial work in the schools—ex- 
cept persons who have won prizes of 
more than $10 in previous Travel Con- 
tests of The Instructor. The Contest 
closes June 10, 1942, and awards will 
be made July 1. For full details pro- 
spective contestants should write to: 
W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor, The 


Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 





ARMED Force Service, the newest 
club at Abington High School, accord- 
ing to J. Shaylor Woodruff, instructor 
in mathematics and faculty member in 
charge of the club program, plans to 
keep in touch with the AHS alumni 
now in service. D. E. Krueger, chair- 
man of the commercial department, 
will sponsor the club. 
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The pails Hah come EE «Mell 


HIS IS MISS LARKIN, paying some bills, and not looking too sad 


about it either! 


She hasn’t much money. Taxes and higher prices have been just as hard 


on her as on the rest of us. 


And when she tripped (the night of the P.T.A. meeting) and broke her 
leg, her friends got her to the hospital, and sent her flowers, and privately 
wondered how she was going to meet her bills. 


But not Miss Larkin! She knew she had an Educators policy*. She knew 
no one would share her pain, but that Educators would share her ex- 


penses. And it did! 


So that’s why Miss Larkin’s paying bills today, proud in being free of 


debt,—proud in being able to pay as she goes. 


That’s a tremendous 


satisfaction, and easy to achieve when The Educators is helping. Let it 


help you, too. 


*You can buy the same protection for a 
few cents a day. Ask for full details. 


She Educators: 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASSN 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





lth Assn. 
CATORS-A Mutual accident & He 
nna. 
me Building, Lancaster, ae ies 
ve me full details. withou 
Please 8! 


ADDRESS 


Taine 
Dinners 
NAM ee 
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CONVENTION SUMMARY 

A valuable summary of the San 
Francisco Convention of the AASA 
can be secured at ten cents per copy 
by addressing S. D. Shankland, execu- 
tive secretary, AASA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The 32-page booklet summarizes the 
discussion and thoughts presented at 
the general sessions and _ discussion 
groups of the convention. It is particu- 
larly helpful in that it presents in suc- 
cinct form the contributions and points 
of view as expressed on the theme, 
“Education for a Free People” at the 
San Francisco Convention. 

© © 

SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 

It is encouraging to receive reports 
that a great many school districts are 
making salary adjustments during this 
period of a rise in the cost of living. 
In many instances the reports show 
that adjustments have been made for 
the present school year and _ indicate 
also that a large number of districts 
are making adjustments for the school 


year, 1942-43. This action by boards 
of school directors indicates a whole- 
some attitude toward the work of 


teachers and a desire to safeguard edu- 
cation by holding in the teaching pro- 
fession those who by their preparation 
and service look upon teaching as a 
professional career. 


_ 
RESOLUTION 
Among the significant resolutions 


adopted by the AASA in San Francisco 
was one entitled, “Importance of Quali- 
fied Personnel” as follows: 

“Mindful that in the First World 
War the welfare of children was sacri- 
ficed because communities failed to 
provide compensation adequate to the 
retention of able men and women in 
the teaching profession, the Association 
urges boards of education to make 
salary adjustments in line with increased 
living costs. 

“To the same end this Association 
recommends the judicious extension of 
professional security and of sound state 
and local retirement systems. It op- 
poses the extension of federal social 
security legislation to include employees 
of school systems unless established and 
approved state and local systems are 
continued and _ protected.” 

© © 
WELCOME MRS. DAHL 

Pennsylvania welcomes to the City 
of Brotherly Love at a rally sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 
tion, Tuesday, April 21, Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, president of the National 
Education Association. Her presence 
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affords an opportunity for members of 
professional organizations in and 
around Philadelphia to meet and hear 
personally the leader of 200,000 mem- 
bers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation—Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 

It is at this time of the year when 
teachers look forward to selecting in- 
stitutions for professional instruction 
during the summer. Announcements 
and advertisements that appear in this 
issue of the JouRNAL list some of the 
opportunities which different summer 
sessions extend. 
SAY YOU SAW IT 

Each issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooLt JouRNAL is made more valuable 
because a number of firms use _ its 
columns to advertise their products. 
Their purchase of space in the PENNsyL- 
VANIA ScHooL JourNnaL benefits our 
Association financially. One good turn 
deserves another. We can help those 
who help us by patronizing the institu- 
tions and firms which advertise in the 
PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL JouRNAL. In 
doing so please be sure to say, “I saw 
it in the PENNsytvANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL.” 

© © 

PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
issued a proclamation designating May 
1 as Child Health Day, which calls upon 
“the people in each of our communities 
to contribute to the conservation of 
child health and the reduction of ill- 
ness among children by exerting every 
effort to the end that before May Day, 
Child Health Day, children over nine 
months of age be immunized against 
diphtheria and smallpox, the two dis- 
eases for which we have the surest 
means of prevention.” 

© © 

NATIONAL INCOME HITS NEW HIGH 

Government economists announce 
that the national income in 1941 was 
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92.2 billion dollars, which was 16.2 
billion more than in 1940 and 8.8 bil- 
lion above the previous high water 
mark of 1929. Military expenditures 
represented about 15 billion dollars, 
or 16 per cent of the total. Assuming 
that educational trends of the past few 
years have continued, expenditures for 
public education represented about 3 
per cent of the total. 

TEACHERS WILL DO THEIR PART 

Secretary Willard E. Givens of the 
National Education Association, in a 
recent nationwide broadcast, said: 

“Schools in our democracy are sup- 
ported by the people in order that each 
child may have the opportunity to de- 
velop fully his particular talents. 

“Teachers throughout our country 
are assuming their new wartime duties 
with cool determination and calm reso- 
lution to preserve those things for 
which we are fighting. 

“Teachers are not unmindful that it 
is their urgent duty—their patriotic 
service—to maintain undiminished for 
each child his American birthright to 
an education which will fit him for 
active, alert citizenship in the kind of 
government we are pledging our all 


to preserve. Teachers will do their 
part.” 

© © 
PLEASE 


On February 24, material prepared 
by the PSEA Emergency Committee on 
Salaries was mailed to 1193 school dis- 
tricts and PSEA Local Branches. The 
last page of this material requested 
information on_ salary adjustments 
made or contemplated in local school 
districts. To date 61 returns have been 
received from school districts of the 
fourth class; 43 from districts of the 
third class; and 5 from districts of the 
second class. The committee is anxious 
to have a complete picture from each 
section of the State. If you have not 
already done so, will you please for- 


ward this report to PSEA Head- 
quarters? 
© © 


PUBLIC RELATIONS BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Belmont Farley, NEA director of 
public relations, has prepared a_ brief 
bibliography on publicity which 1s 
available by request and contains the 
following reference classifications: 1. 
Public Opinion, 2. Propaganda, 3. 
Principles of General Publicity, 4. 
Principles of Publicity for Education, 
5. Mediums and Agencies of Publicity 
for Education, 6. The Program of Pub- 
licity for Education, 7. Special Devices 
and Technics of Publicity for Educa- 
tion, 8. Special Projects in Publicity 
for Education, 9. Content and Sources 
in Publicity for Education. 
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TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS COOPERATE 
AND SERVE IN WAR EFFORT 


T no previous time in the history 

of America have the public schools 
been asked to pool their resources in 
a greater national effort. Since the be- 
ginning of this emergency individual 
teachers, local organizations of teachers, 
the State Association, and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction have joined 
in their efforts to bring victory to 
America. Individually and collectively 
they have contributed to the formula- 
tion of policy, to administrative pro- 
cedures, and in individual and group 
effort. 

The January issue of the PENNsyL- 
VANIA ScHooL JouRNAL detailed the 
educational policies for this period as 
formulated and approved by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education of the 
State Council of Defense. Since then 
this Advisory Committee, Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, chairman, has functioned as a 
leadership agency in the war effort of 
teachers and the schools. Many edu- 
cational activities clear through this 
committee. Among them are health 
and physical education, civilian defense 
classes, training of workers in industry, 
and many other essential activities. 

Programs and activities are initiated 
and developed both from local and 
State needs and from national needs. 
Significant are three national move- 
ments in which the teachers and the 
schools are now participating. 


1. Model Airplanes 


Late in January a request was made 
that Pennsylvania schools participate in 
constructing model aircraft as requested 
by the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics for 
the use of military forces in civilian 
defense. 

The ‘quota assigned to Pennsylvania 
Was 45,000 consisting of goo sets of 
fifty planes each. Immediately upon 
receipt of this request Superintendent 
Haas assured Commissioner Studebaker 
that Pennsylvania would cooperate in 
this project and named Urwin Rown- 
tree, chief industrial education, as State 
Director of the Model Aircraft Project. 

The needed information was sent to 
all public, private, and parochial schools 
so that throughout Pennsylvania at the 
present time many pupils and teachers 
are making the necessary contributions 
to this project. 


2. Sugar Rationing 

Early in February a request came 
from the Hon. Paul V. McNutt, chief 
administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C., that the 
U. S. Office of Price Administration 
had requested the public school system 
of several states to make their facilities 
available for the initial registration nec- 


essary in connection with the rationing 
of sugar. Immediately Superintendent 
Haas sent a communication to county 
and district superintendents and super- 
vising principals indicating how 
through their efforts Pennsylvania 
could meet this request. In brief the 
program calls for a listing of each sep- 
arate public elementary school together 
with an estimate of the number of 
rationing books required to provide one 
book for each individual man, woman, 
and child of the population served by 
each public elementary school. Im- 
mediately throughout Pennsylvania a 
census was taken of the population by 
public elementary school areas and such 
information was made available to the 
county rationing board so that the dis- 
tribution of rationing books will pro- 
ceed in the near future. Carl D. 
Morneweck, chief of child accounting 
and research, Department of Public In- 
struction, was designated as coordinator 
for such matters in this project for 
which the Department of Public In- 
struction was responsible. 

3. Sharing America 

The sharing America project is in 
reality a defense savings program for 
schools. In urging the cooperation of 
school officials, Superintendent Haas 
used these words, “The achievement 
of the ideal of democracy and the pro- 
cedures of our educational system are 
parts of the same pattern. By virtue 
of this interrelationship our schools are 
called upon to assume the leadership in 
many movements of immediate im- 
portance which are related to the main- 
tenance of our armed forces in 
period of national emergency. 

“In sustaining our second line of de- 
fense I invite and urge your cooperation 
with the U. S. Treasury Department in 
the sharing America program.” 

Teachers and students alike will not 
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this | 


only continue but expand the defense | 


savings program in which most of the 
schools of the Commonwealth are now 
participating. For to share through 
defense savings is to join in a tangible 
effort of partnership into which Amer- 
icans have entered for the preservation 
of their way of life. 
ies BIE 

RETIREMENT LAWS PASSED 

During 1941, three new retirement 
laws for teachers were passed in Kan- 
sas, North Carolina, and West Virginia. 
The law in Kansas and North Caro- 
lina provides for voluntary retirement 
at age 60 and compulsory retirement 
at age 70. In West Virginia retire- 
ment may be at age 60 or after 35 
years of service. There is no com- 
pulsory retirement age. The law does 
not provide for a disability retirement. 
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Thrifty Opportunity for 
Bracing Rest and Recreation 


“RESTFUL 
AND 
ZESTFUL” 









IN THE HEART OF THE 








You can come to Banff this year at a cost 
surprisingly low. Recreational advantages 
are endless, companionship is congenial 
and accommodations are perfect... every- 
thing that makes for the physical and 
mental fitness which the times demand. 
Your American dollars go farther .. . all 
prices in Canadaare government controlled. 


All-inclusive Special Rate at Banff Springs Hotel, 
for stay of 7 days or longer. Room with bath 
and table d’héte meals. Privileges of golf course, 
tennis courts, swimming pools, concerts and 
ballroom. For as low as $10 a person per day, 
double occupancy. 


Mountain Lodges — Swiss style! Moraine Lake, 
Wapta, Yoho, Lake O'Hara! American plan— 
only $5 up per day, per person. 


Skyline Hikers Camp at Larix Lake on Simpson 
Pass Summit near Banff, July 31-August 3, $20. 
Ask Your Travel Agent or 
E. A. KENNEY, General Agent 
Sth Floor, 1500 Walnut St. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. N. McKENDRY, City Passenger Agent 
Koppers Bldg., 444 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CQonadian Paci 


FRIENDLY CANADA WELCOMES JU. S. CITIZENS 








FREE 


New Teaching Outline 
for Dental Hygiene 


Also pupils’ folder 
for class work 





80% of children entering school 
have dental defects 





20% of children entering school 
have sound teeth 














IGHTY per cent of all children 
EK entering public schools have den- 
tal defects, reports the American Health 
Association. 

To assist teachers in promoting 
proper dental care, the makers of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder have 
prepared a valuable new Dental Hy- 
giene Teaching Outline, containing a 
complete and practical program for 
teaching Oral Hygiene. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
is specially designed for the use of 
teachers. A separate edition for pupils 
is also available for class work. You will 
find this material invaluable in your 
classroom hygiene program. Send the 
coupon now for your free supply. 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 


Makers of: PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
PEBECO TOOTH POWDER 


POOP ORES EEE OSEO SESS EEEEEESEEEEESEESEESE EEE OEEESESEEES 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 

Dept. P.S.J.-442, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please send me Dental Hygiene Teaching 
Outline, and copies of pupils’ folder 
for class work. 





Name 

Street 

City State 

school. 


I teach in the 


. 
Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. § 
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Flag Duty 


UPILS of the Rittenhouse Junior 

High School, Norristown, have as- 
sumed the responsibility of raising and 
lowering the American Flag daily. The 
pupils not actually participating in this 
activity stand at attention while the 
bugler plays “To the Colors” while the 
Flag is being raised and “Retreat” 
while it is being lowered at the close 
of school. 

R. B. Taylor, high school principal, 
felt that patriotism would be stimulated 
through this participation in the raising 
and lowering of the Flag. The cere- 
monies, faithfully observed, instill re- 
spect for the Flag and a sense of al- 
legiance to it. 

The school has 25 home rooms, each 
organized on the vertical section plan. 
Each room assumes the Flag duty for 
one week. Keen interest is shown in 
selecting the committee to assume the 
duty. On the fifth day a committee 
from the room next responsible, ob- 
serves the activities to learn the re- 
quired techniques. The bugler stands 
on the second of the three floors where 
his bugle call can be heard throughout 
the building. When the tardy bell 
sounds the bugler plays “To the Colors” 
and the flag is raised while all the stu- 
dents in the building face the Flag in 
their respective home rooms, standing 
at attention. At the conclusion of the 
bugle call all give the pledge of al- 
legiance to the Flag and the day’s work 
begins. 

In the evening when the signal for 
dismissal sounds, the bugler sounds 
“Retreat” and the flag is lowered. 
Pupils again stand at attention in their 
home rooms. At the conclusion of this 
ceremony pupils leave for their homes. 





Boys in Service 
Enjoy School Paper 
REEPORT High School has been 


engaged in a project which has 
aroused a great deal of interest and 
which other schools may wish to con- 
sider. For the past month or so a 
complimentary copy of the school 
paper, the Yellowjacket, has been sent 
to the 100 or more graduates and ex- 
students of Freeport High School now 
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in the armed service of our country. 
The response of these boys has been 
heart-warming. From all parts of the 
country and from all places where the 
United States is at war, letters of ap 
preciation and thanks have been re- 
ceived. These letters are chuck full of 
human interest and many of them have 
been published in the paper. One of 
the Leathernecks writes typically: 

“I sure do think it very nice sending 
the fellows in the service a copy of 
each issue. It brings back good mem- 
ories I always want to remember. The 
last copy I received from you had a 
few letters from the fellows away in 
the service. The most of them are in 
the Army. Well, not me, I’m differ- 
ent. I’ve been a Leatherneck now for 
almost 5 years . I think it was 
very nice putting those different letters 
in the Yellowjacket because several of 
those letters were from very close 
friends of mine that I’ve lost track of 
since they joined the service and each 
letter has his address on it. Now I'll 
be able to drop them a few lines and 
know their location. I noticed a letter 
from Ray Zemo whom you all know, 
no doubt. He’s from the same class, 
that good old class of ’37 remember? 
I hope Zemo will take a hint and drop 
me a few lines now that my address 
is with this letter.” 

Mildred E. Ralston is adviser of the 
Yellowjacket. 





First-Aid Equipment 


HIRTY-TWO emergency first-aid 
cases, for use in the York city 
schools in the event of air-raid bomb- 
ings, have been completed by about 
20 boys of the industrial department of 
the William Penn Senior High School. 
The cases, which are about the size 
of a suitcase, are made of fir plywood 
which has been stained and varnished. 
They were made under the supervision 
of Harry B. Seville at the suggestion of 
Arthur W. Ferguson, city superintend- 
ent. 

Members of the school’s Junior Red 
Cross have made 144 dozen swabs for 
the cases under the direction of Minnie 
M. Altland. Bandages were cut, folded, 
and pressed by girls in the home eco- 
nomics department of the three city 
junior high schools and William Penn 
with Florence M. Gleitz as supervisor. 

The cases are equipped with band 
aids, compresses, aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, tannic acid solution, iodine, 
eye dressings, boric acid solution, ad- 
hesive tape, bandages, cotton, rubbing 
alcohol, triangular bandages, scissors, 
tweezers, drinking cups, swabs, glas- 
sine rags, tongue depressors, and leg, 
arm, hand, and finger splints. 

The committee in charge of the pur- 
chasing of equipment was composed 
of Louise Johnson, school nurse; Evelyn 
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Kohr, William Penn nurse, and Mr. 
Seville. 

Apportioned according to enrolment 
in the city schools, the cases will be 
located in places within easy reach of 
the shelter area, in an upright position. 





Social Security 


On March 3, Secretary Morgenthau 
appeared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee to present his recom- 
mendations with reference to the reve. 
nue bill of 1942. He recommended 
that the individual income tax be 
changed to yield approximately three 
billion dollars or about 60% more 
revenue than the present law. He also 
stated, “In accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s views I feel that the social se- 
curity program should be expanded 
both as to coverage and as to protec- 
tion and that taxes for this 
should be increased by approximately 
two billion dollars a year. 
making any recommendations with re- 
gard to social security taxation or bene- 
fits in connection with this bill, but 
changes of the magnitude indicated 


purpose | 


I am not | 


should be kept in mind in planning | 


the tax program.” 

Several Congressmen in the discus- 
sion which followed expressed their 
opposition to using the social security 
program as a football for anti-inflation- 
ary purposes. 
Morgenthau agreed that increasing the 


Upon questioning Mr. | 


social security taxes did not necessarily | 
involve broadening the coverage—that | 


here were two separate questions that 
could be treated separately. 


The development of these questions | 
and answers between the Ways and | 
Means Committee and Mr. Morgen- | 


thau was especially significant since the 


NEA on January 26 had written the | 


Chairman of the Ways and Means | 


Committee on certain tax matters and 
included the following paragraph: 
“There also has been concern about 
the statements that the proposed pay- 
roll tax would be eased by using part 
of the payments in broadening the so- 
cial security act to cover groups not 
now under its protection. The plan 
to extend social security to public em- 
ployees is being considered in connec- 
tion with several bills now in Congress. 


There are genuine dangers in this pro- | 


posal as it affects local and state retire- 
ment systems. I believe, therefore, that 
it is best to consider social security on 
its merits and not to deal with the sub- 
ject indirectly through revenue legis- 
lation.” 

Now that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has begun work on the new tax 
bill it is probable that social security 
amendments will not be considered 
until after the tax bill is passed. On 
the other hand, of course, it is possible 
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that social security amendments may 
be tacked onto the revenue bill itself. 

The above again illustrates the in- 
valuable service which the NEA is con- 
stantly giving its members through the 
Research Division of NEA  Head- 
quarters Staff in Washington. We may 
rest assured that the Research Division 
will keep us informed of all develop- 
ments so that we may act in a timely 
and effective manner. 





Poetry Contest 


RIZES totaling $100 are offered 
for poems submitted by teachers 
for the second edition of “Wings Over 
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the Classroom,” the editors of Harb- 
inger House, New York pub-ishing 
firm, announce. 

Poems may be submitted by teachers 
or administrative officers of any school, 
public, private, or parochial, in the 
United States or Canada. Poetry may 
be in any form, and any entrant may 
submit an unlimited number, but in- 
dividual poems should not exceed 100 
lines in length. 

Entries should be addressed to the 
Editors, “Wings Over the Classroom,” 
Harbinger House, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or prospective en- 
trants may write for further informa- 
tion. Return postage must accompany 
all manuscripts submitted. 
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hres What You Cou De 





to help America when you travel 


You can travel today as you have in the past—but you'll be 
helping your country if you cooperate in several important ways! 


SAVE MATERIALS. You can save vital materials America needs 
— if you go by bus rather than by car. Super-Coaches carry passengers 
several times as far—per pound of rubber, per gallon of gasoline. 


SAVE TIME. Avoid confusion and delay at departure time— 
arrange for tickets, routes, travel information well in advance. 


SAVE FOR DEFENSE BONDS. Low Greyhound fares—just a 
fraction of the cost of driving—save you extra money for Defense 


Stamps and Bonds! 


UNCLE SAM OKAYS VACATIONS. The U. S. Travel Bureau 
favors vacation trips to strengthen America. If you take a vacation 
this summer, plan to travel on mid-week days—you'll help to 
avoid crowding of travel facilities on week-ends, the only time 
soldiers, sailors, war workers can take trips. 
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&s NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorabie attention of our readers. who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
eritical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books 


HanpBook oF ENGLIsH UsaGE. 
Canby and John B. Opdycke. 
Macmillan. $1.40 

A guidebook to correct usage for the writer, 
in which he can find, at a moment's notice, 
the answers to his questions. The book pre- 
supposes a complete course in composition. 

Its avowed purpose is for use as a final review 

in the last year of high school, but it may 

be used as a reference work at any point 
during the high school course. A permanent 
addition to one’s working library to be used 
throughout one’s life. The ten general topics 


Henry S. 
380 pp. 


covered by the book are: words; spelling, 
syllabication, and pronunciation; a review of 
grammar; qualities of expression; punctuation 
and miscellaneous techniques; outlining; para- 
graphing; letter writing; using the library; 
reports. 

A Dicest oF PENNsyLVANIA ScHOOoL Laws. 
George R. Cressman, STC, West Chester. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. 

The 1942 edition of this digest, reviewed 
page 121, December, 1938, PSJ, includes a 
supplement of the 1939 and the 1941 Ses- 
sions of the General Assembly. 











& 


Our Land 
Our People 


and maps. 











for high school social studies 
CAPEN-MELCHIOR 


My Worth to the World 


Revised and Enlarged 
Pennsylvania Edition 


The popular ninth grade civics text now up to date with 
a 1942 copyright. $1.96 list price. 


WILSON, BOWMAN, AND KING 
This America 


For the eleventh or twelfth grade Problems of Democracy 
course; for the complement to the American His- 
tory or government course. 


MecFARLANE 
War with the Axis 


Defending Our Freedom 


A 128 page supplement to the social studies; a compre- 
hensive account of the backgrounds and develop- 
ment of this War on all fronts since Japan’s 
invasion of China in 1931. Photographs 

$0.48 list price. 


American Book Company 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 


Our Faith 


Our Defense 


$1.40 list price. 
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A Hisrory oF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. John 
W. Ray, principal, Academy High School, 
Erie. 374 pp. Illus. Published by the 
author 

This history shows the development of the 
present society in Western Pennsylvania from 
before 1800. It describes the climate, soil, 
rivers, hills, and valleys; the Indians and their 
primitive tribal existence; the arrival of set- 
tlers from many lands with different national 
customs and ideals; the development of the 
pioneer farmers’ democratic society; the slow 
and sound evolution of a commercial and in- 
dustrial order; the gradual blending of dif- 
ferent races; the advance of education and 

culture. . 

Ustnc Dotiars AND SENSE. Oliver R. Floyd, 
supervising principal, Avonworth Union 
school district, Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, and 


Lucien B. Kinney, Stanford University. 
314 pp. Illus. Newson and Co. 


The approach to the fundamentals of con- 
sumer economics in this text is through the 
planning by a group of boys for the neces- 
sities for a canoe trip in the North Woods, 
This chapter, Who Are Consumers, shows the 
vital importance of consumer education to 
every student. Chapter VIII, Providing for 
the Future, shows how the consumer can help 
to assure his own security; with thorough 
treatment of Social Security and its importance 
for young as well as old people. Recreation 
and Advancement trains the student to get 
the most for his investment of time as well 
as money. Appendix A contains _ statistical 
tables and arithmetic problems; Appendix B, 
agencies which help the consumer. The book 
is a volume of the Newson Social Studies 
Series, of which Arthur C. Bining, University 
of Pennsylvania, is the editor. 

Tue Country ScHooL aT HoME AND ABRoaD. 
Iman Elsie Schatzmann. 233 pp. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.50 

The book describes the rural schools and 
rural life of Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Iceland, England, and Italy and_ concludes 
with a chapter on the general problem of rural 
education in the United States. It shows how 
the people have seen in public instruction the 
most potent factor in determining their na- 
tional life. In all schools, but in the rural 
school especially, the teacher builds the world 
of tomorrow through the ideals and_ goals 
which he instills in the minds and hearts of 
the children. In the United States the edu- 
cation of the rural child is particularly sig- 
nificant because more than half of the nation’s 
youth are born and raised in the country. 


THe Grrw’s Prace 1n Lire. Edited by J. 
Frank Faust, superintendent of schools, 
Chambersburg. 214 pp. Illus.  Me- 
Donnell & Co., Champaign-Urbana, Ill. 
$1.30 


Information and 
help the girl 


suggestions which will 
to recognize occupational op- 
portunities in the world about her and to 
get started on her way in life. A wide range 
of occupations is included and for each are 
given the nature and scope of the work, quali- 
fications and requirements, employment op- 
portunities, income opportunities, opportunities 
for promotion and advancement, and oppor- 
tunities for service. Exercises and_bibliogra- 
phies are especially well worked out. _ IIlus- 
trations make the character of the work real 
and meaningful. For use as ‘a text, as 
supplementary reference book, as a manual 
or guide book, as basis for club and extra- 
class activity programs. 
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ConsuMER Epucation. Frank Parker, pro- 
fessor of finance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 75 pp. Order from the author, 
36 and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia. $1 

A working outline for a two-semester 
course for secondary schools. The author 
says that the purpose of consumer education 
is to produce an educated consumer. The 
general objectives of consumer education are 
to contribute to the development of the 
consumers’ capacities for enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of the practical and cultural as- 
pects of life, and to raise the family standard 
of living by enlarging the knowledge of the 
consumer concerning the individual and_ social 
problems involved in the selection, purchase, 
and use of goods and services. The specific 
objectives are intelligent buying, personal fi- 
nance management, intelligent use and care 
of goods and services, independence, and 
sound citizenship. Chapters are devoted to 
food, clothing, shelter, drugs, soaps and de- 
tergents, cosmetics, sporting goods, auto- 
mobiles and accessories. The main objective 
of the second section is to awaken in the 
pupil an appreciation of some of the diffi- 
culties and problems faced by the manufac- 
turer and distributor in making goods avail- 
able for consumer purchase, the continuous 
need of improving his product, the problem 
of meeting competition, securing an even flow 
of working capital, procuring orders so as to 
maintain a regularized labor force throughout 
the year, of functioning under increasing 
governmental regulation, satisfying stockhold- 
ers and other creditors, paying taxes, general 
advertising, the problem of survival to the 
end that competition may work to the benefit 
of the consumer and yet enable the enterprise 
to remain solvent. 


Wuat to Eat—How to Prepare iT. Bess 


Oerke. A High School Foods Course. 
140 pp. McCormick-Mathers, Wichita, 
Kansas. $0.60 


A new type text-laboratory book for foods 
classes, complete with tests and a Teacher's 
Manual. It places proper emphasis on health 
and nutrition as well as cookery processes 
and the production and manufacture of foods. 
This carefully organized study guide may be 
used effectively with students reading widely 
from several of the outstanding textbooks to 
which it is keyed, or it may be used in con- 
junction with a particular textbook. In either 
case, the book, with its combination of lab- 
oratory work and home projects, will pro- 
vide purposeful activity for the student in 
mastering essentials in the foods course. The 
material is assembled on the unit basis. 
Marketing suggestions are included with the 
study of each food. Alert to present economic 
conditions, the author has provided informa- 
tion on food economies. Because most home 
accidents occur in the kitchen, a unit on 
safety has been included. 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR CouRSE. 124 pp. 


$0.60. Kry-priveN CaLcuLator Course. 
163 pp. $0.72. R. C. Goodfellow and 
P. L. Agnew. South-Western Publishing 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Revised editions of these textbook-work- 
books. The Crank-Driven Course is based on 
the Monroe, Marchant, and Friden machines 
and consists of thirty jobs. Each job intro- 
duces but one new principle and carries ade- 
quate review of all previous work. The Key- 
Driven Course is based on the Burroughs and 
Comptometer Calculators. It contains fifty- 
four jobs and six achievement tests. Each job 
contains calculations selected from material 
on office practice and based on_ problems 
typical of problems in actual business. The 
jobs cover such calculations as addition, multi- 
plication, subtraction, division, percentages, re- 
ciprocals, constants, and prorating. Business 
forms such as payrolls, invoices, ledger ac- 
counts, and inventory sheets are presented. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THe War anp America. Francis L. Bacon. 
125 pp. Macmillan. $0.60 
This 125-page brochure is a brief recital 
of the events and background leading to the 
present conflict which gives the student of 
American or European history a quick over- 
view of the tremendously complex forces and 
circumstances which step by step lead inex- 
orably to world-wide conflagration. It ex- 
plains the weakness and failure of Germany 
as a republic, due in large measure to the 
total lack of experience of the German people 
in democratic self-government; shows how 
Italy’s poverty and disunion after the first 
World War had made her, like Germany, 
eager to follow any leader who could unify 
the people and offer a hope of security and 
the recovery of national greatness; and ex- 
plains the significant role that Spain played 

in the new European order. 

“The War and America” follows the Nazi 
blitzkrieg through one European disaster after 
another until the democracies finally awake to 
the unsatiable and uncompromising character 
of the totalitarian so called “new order,” and 
take a stand. It gives a careful, sane clari- 
fication of America’s present position. The 
history of the Monroe Doctrine from its in- 
ception to its present development in hemi- 
spheric solidarity, including Canada, is traced 
and the impossibility of the isolation of any 
major power is shown. In conclusion, Mr. 
Bacon touches on the Far Eastern background 
and the theatres of action in the Pacific, 
sketching the Allies’ world strategy of war. 


Bic Ben. Earl Schenck Miers. 238 pp. Illus. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $2.50 
The story of Paul Robeson’s college years 
as an undergraduate and a football hero and 
later as Columbia Law School student. The 
novel closes with his first great triumph on 
the concert stage. 


YOUTH AND THE FuTurRE. 300 pp. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. $2.50 

This book, the general report of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, sets forth a_ vital, 
practical program for the care and education 
of American youth—a program based on the 
experience of the past, adjusted to the realities 
of the present, and adequate to the foreseeable 
needs of the future. It presents concrete pro- 
posals and recommendations that have been 
formulated after six years of investigation, 
study, and interpretation. A study guide to 

accompany the book was prepared by M. M. 

Chambers and is entitled Looxinc Forwarp 

Wir Your. It sells for $0.25. 

AmeErIcANS ALL. Studies in Intercultural Edu- 
cation. Yearbook of The Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
NEA. 400 pp. $2 

This is one of the most significant of recent 
yearbooks, a real contribution to American 
education. Its worth lies in the importance 
of the problem treated, in the manifest new 
insight into the problem, and in the very 
useful descriptions of actual teaching instances. 

For the members of a minority group few 
problems can be more important than how 
they are received and treated by others. For 
the majority of the total group, if ethics is 
important and the common welfare, there 
can be few problems more significant than 
how the majority treat the minority group 
members. Complacency because they them- 
selves do not suffer is but crass selfishness. 

The new insight of the book appears both 
in the actual recognition of the varied com- 
plexity of the total problem and in the fuller 
appreciation of the personal human element 
involved. Previous treatments have too fre- 
quently assumed one fixed-for-all-time type 
of American outlook and the consequent un- 
feeling fitting of all cultural groups into this 
one Procrustean pattern. 

The chief feature of the book consists of 
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service... 





YELLOWSTONE 
MONTANA 
WASHINGTON 


UNE up, pep up for an all-out victory 

effort with a healthful out-door vacation. 

Come out to Yellowstone—land of Old 
Faithful, of the famous bears, and the Grand 
Canyon. Enter via Gallatin Gateway in the 
heart of the Montana Rockies. Go indepen- 
dently or on escorted, all-expense tours. 

Stay at Gallatin Gateway Inn. Enjoy riding, 
fishing, pack trips; motor trips to Morrison 
Cave, Virginia City, dude and cattle ranches. 

Washington offers Spokane’s lakelands and 
Grand Coulee Dam, Seattle and Tacoma on 
Puget Sound, the glaciers of Mt. Rainier and 
Mt. Baker, and the Olympic Peninsula. 


Your train is the OLYMPIAN 


.. . electrified for 656 miles over the Belts, 
Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cascades. Bed- 
rooms, standard berths, modern tourist 
sleepers and luxury coaches; also dining and 
club observation cars. 


For free literature, write 
J. M. CUNNINGHAM, General Agent 
1122 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. K. GARRISON, General Agent 
1404-5 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











the detailed descriptions of actual treatment 
of varied intercultural situations. | Nowhere 


else, between the covers of one book, can so 
much be found to stimulate and guide the 
actual teacher. This will make the book in- 
valuable. 

Criticism can be directed, not to uneven- 
nesses’ of treatment—though they are inevit- 
able—but to an inadequate theoretical treat- 
ment of the total problem. Excellent descrip- 
tions of actual teaching experiences do not 
suffice. Teachers need to understand better 
than is here shown what kind and degree 
of cultural pluralism our compound-origin 
democracy should properly seek. 

It is, in fine, a good book. Strong points 
make. it deserve a very wide sale and use. 
A sensitive democracy demands it. 


—William H. Kilpatrick. 
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PracticAL MatTHematics. William Jansen, 
Henrietta D. Antoville, and Catherine M. 
*Trube. Books I-IV, app. 336 pp. each. 
Noble and Noble. $1.04 each 

This series aims to teach all the practical 
mathematical skills that the average boy and 
girl will need in everyday life and in prepar- 
ing for better citizenship. Arithmetic, geo- 
metry, and algebra are integrated. New 
topics are introduced only after an adequate 
background has been presented and the stu- 
dents are ready and have a real need for 
the new topics which range from lessons on 
the functions and use of savings banks to 
unemployment insurance and _ social security 
benefits. Although no grades are indicated 
on any book so that the pupils may proceed 
at their own rate of speed, Book I is intended 
for the seventh grade. 











PICTURE STORIES 
OF PROGRESS 


{| NUMBER TWO ] 


Here, onceagain, youseethe great 
change modern seating can make 
in a schoolroom. 


Note the “before” picture. It is 
typical of thousands of school- 
rooms in America today. The 
desks are old and unwieldy. They 
do not stimulate good posture. In 
fact, they do not fit many of the 
pupils who use them. 

Contrast that schoolroom with 
the “after” picture. Seating is 
beautiful to look at, modern, use- 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Left— Maynard 
School, Maynard, 
Minn., after modern- 
izing with American 
Universal Classroom 
Seating. Below, before 
modernizing 


ful, up-to-date. But in addition, 
these seats are adjustable—they 
fit the child properly, encourage 
good posture. 


Likewise, they can be moved 
quickly, easily to take advantage 
of lighting orto beusedin groups, 
as many educators now suggest. 

Let us help you work 
out a reseating plan $= 
using American Uni- 5 se 
versal and Envoy seat- & 
ing for your school. =m 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
Market, 11t €? 12th Sts. 


918 Fulton Bldg. 
6th Ef Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Books Received 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.: 

It’s Fun To BE Sare. H. J. Stack and 

Geraldine Huston. $0.80 
Garrard Press, Champaign, Il.: 

Basic SichtT Worp TEstT ON THE Basic 
SicutT VocasuLtary. E. W. Dolch. 
directions sheet, 1 class record sheet, 1 
scoring key, 100 double sheets which will 
test 25 children on all of the 220 words 
of the basic sight vocabulary, or will test 
100 children on a 25% sampling of the 
vocabulary. $1 

Harbinger House, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

On Duty Ditties. Joyce MacLean and 

Margaret Harman. 59 pp. Illus. $1 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
NEA Publications 


Eduéational Policies Commission: 
A War Poxticy FOR AMERICAN ScHOOLS, 
$0.10 
Department of Elementary School Principals: 
How to Know anp How to Use Your 
Community. $0.75 
Research Division: 
READING INSTRUCTION IN 
Scnoots. $0.25 
These publications may be secured from 
the NEA, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington, 
Dic. 


U. S. Government Publications 


U. S. Office of Education: 

EpucaTION FoR Victory. New Biweekly 
publication supplementing ScuHoot Lire. 
$1 for 24 issues 

EDUCATION OF 'TEACHERS—SELECTED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. $0.10 

GOVERNMENT SouRCES OF INFORMATION ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

National Park Service: 

Hor Sprincs; WasHINGTON NatTIonaL Mon- 

UMENT; THE WHITE House 
Navy Department: 

U. S. Navy EpucaTionaL Exuisir at AASA 
convention, San Francisco—Program chart 
for elementary and_ secondary schools; 
descriptive pamphlet on U. S. Navy voca- 
tional schools; sample arithmetic examina- 
tions; the Flag, how to display and respect 
it 

Office of Price Administration: 
ConsuMER Prices, January 15, 1942 
War Department, Bureau of Public Relations: 

Fir To FicHtT aND Fir For Lire; THE 
SoLDIER AND His Foop; THE SoLpDIER AND 
His HeEaLttTH; THE SoipieR AND His 
HousEKEEPING; THE SOLDIER AND His 
RECREATION; THE SOLDIER AND His ReE- 
LIGION; THE SoLpDIER AND His UNIFORM 

These publications may be secured from 

the U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SECONDARY 


Miscellaneous 


Basic Arms FoR ENGLISH INstRucTION. Dora 
V. Smith; THe RoLe oF THE ENGLISH 
TEACHER IN WARTIME. National Council 
of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68 St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHARTER FOR War EFFORT IN KANSAS 


Scnoots. Kansas State Printing Plant, 
Topeka, Kansas 

Lrsraries. February issue of Building 
America, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. C. $0.30 
per copy 

NaTIONAL EMERGENCY SAFETY AND THE 


Scuoots. Center for Safety Education, 
New York University, N. Y. C. 

1942 MAINLINER TEACHER’s Kit. A 52° 
page Teacher’s Manual of Aviation facts 
and pictures; 24 printed pictures; airline 
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map of the U. S.; 40 sheets of air mail, 
air express, and air baggage stickers. 
United Air Lines, Chicago, Ill. $0.25 

THE OTHER AMERICAS THROUGH FILMS AND 
Recorps. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
1 a oe 


PuysicaL Apitiry Test (Mares). G. M. 
Gloss, Louisiana State University, Univer- 
sity, La. Order from New York Uni- 
versity, N. Y. C. 

AUTOMOBILE UsER’s GuIDE WITH WARTIME 
Succgestions. General Motors, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Your MUNICIPAL 
Economy League, 600 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

THE WReEcKorRD. 1942 book of street and 
highway accident data. Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

pasha” ete 


BupceT. Pennsylvania 
N. Second St. 


DuBois Teacher Retires 


N November 19, 1941, the DuBois 

Teachers Association and the 
Board of Education held a dinner in 
the Church of Our Saviour Episcopal 
in honor of Tina States whose ill health 
necessitated her early retirement from 
active service in the Olive Avenue 
school. She taught 18 years in the 
DuBois schools and quite sometime in 
Indiana County schools. 

Miss States has been a most loyal 
supporter of our association work, a 
loyal and enthusiastic teacher and 
community worker. She manifested a 
deep interest in each and everyone of 
her pupils and for their physical as 
well as for their moral and spiritual 
welfare. Superintendent H. E. Reisgen 
paid high compliment to her loyalty 
and her untiring efforts as well as to 
the high caliber of efficiency of her 
work, 

Miss States intended to travel in 
Florida and Arizona this winter but 
war conditions interfered. Because of 
this prospect for traveling, the asso- 
ciation members presented her with 
two pieces of luggage as a token of 
their appreciation for her splendid co- 
operation and service. 





Western Pennsylvania 


Journalists Meet 


HE spring meeting of the Western 

Pennsylvania School Press Associa- 
tion was held Saturday, March 28, in 
Wilkinsburg Senior High School. J. 
Allen Figurel, Herron Hill Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh, is chairman of the 
group. 

Publication staffs of Wilkinsburg 
senior and junior high schools under 
the sponsorship of Rhoda Beatty, Mar- 
tina Oetting, and Marjorie Hopkins 
were in charge of arrangements. 

A program in which 88 members of 
Western Pennsylvania publications par- 
ticipated was arranged by C. Gloria 
Paul, Carrick High School. Helen 
Whieldon, sponsor of the Avalon High 
School yearbook, was in charge of 
registration, 


University of S. Calif. 


Summer Session 


HE adoption of a new plan offer- 
ing two coordinated programs with 
the opening of the 37th annual summer 
term of the University of Southern 
California has just been announced. 
Augmenting the summer school ses- 
sions of six and five weeks, starting 
June 20 and August 1 respectively, will 
be the new twelve-week session, now 
included as a part of the university’s 
accelerated program. The latter will 
begin June 20 and offers twelve se- 
mester units. It permits students to 
complete their regular college careers 
in less than three years, thus making 
them available, in a shorter period of 
time, as well-trained graduates to take 
their place in the national war effort. 
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CIN THE NEW 
T. P. U. PROTECTION PLAN 


T. P. U., long famous for liberal 
protection, now offers teachers a 
NEW, even more generous certif- 
icate to protect them against the 
financial hazards of sickness, ac- 
cident and quarantine. 

The NEW Peerless - Hospital 
Certificate is designed to give full 
protection at a cost well within 
the teacher’s budget. Benefits 
are high: $25.00 a week for home 
confinement caused by sickness, 
accident or quarantine. Should 
hospitalization be necessary (be- 
cause of either accident or sick- 
ness) benefits are $37.50 a week 
for eight weeks, including the 
first week. 


Fill out the coupon be- 
low for full informa- 
tion about the NEW 
Peerless-Hospital Cer- 
tificate for teachers. 





Teachers Protective Union 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tell me more about the NEW T. P. 
U. plan for protection against the 
financial hazards of sickness, acci- 1 
dent and quarantine. (101) 


i] Name 1 





Address 

















NOTES ann NEWSO 


J. Frank Faust, superintendent of the 
schools of Chambersburg, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of 
trustees of the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ 
Orphan School at Scotland by Governor 
James. 

Joun’ F. Gummerg, acting head- 
master, William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, will become headmaster 
at the close of the present academic 
year. 

Nett Maupin of the social studies 
department of State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, and councilor of Gamma 
Beta Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, honor 
society in education, has returned from 
the: convocation of Kappa Delta Pi 
which was held in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, on February 23, 24, 25. Doctor 
Maupin was a delegate at this meeting, 
and represented her chapter. 

James McIlroy, teacher of music in 
Carrick since 1909 and in Carrick High 
School, Pittsburgh, since 1926, retired 
from active service on February 27, at 
which time students presented a special 
musical program in his honor and 
gave him an album of his favorite 
records. The faculty of the high school 
presented him with a victrola as a fare- 
well gift when they had a dinner for 
him in the East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church on March 1o. 

Freperick A. Ricr, a director, and 
manager of the San Francisco office, 
was elected president of Ginn and Com- 
pany, in February. Mr. Rice, as presi- 
dent, succeeds Henry H. Hilton who 
in his fifty-two years with the organ- 
ization has played a leading part in its 
affairs. Mr. Hilton was chairman of 
the partnership for some years and has 
been president since the incorporation 
of Ginn and Company in 1939. He 
will remain active in the company as 
chairman of the board. 

Lintan. J. Rercuarp, chairman of 
Spanish, and faculty photographic ex- 
pert of Abington High School, is offer- 
ing two camera clubs this semester, 
one for upper class students; one, lower. 
Helen M. Clark, instructor in the social 
studies, is offering a knitting club. 

Joun A. Entz, recently elected presi- 
dent of State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, and Mrs. Entz were honored at a 
recognition dinner given by the faculty 
and staff of the college at the Nixon 
Hotel in Butler, February 27. The 
social committee of the local branch 
of the PSEA was in charge of arrange- 
ments for the occasion. Francis B. 
Haas, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Mrs. Haas were pres- 
ent as special guests. The faculty wives 
and the board of trustees and their 
wives also attended the dinner. 


Pau S. CurisTMAN, supervising prin- 
cipal, Schuylkill Haven public schools, 
was presented by the local PTA unit 
with an honorary life membership in 
the State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Memesers of the Philadelphia Teach- 
ers Association attended a class on in- 
come tax conducted by Joseph A. Wil- 
son, chief of the income tax division, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, in the 
Philadelphia High School for Girls in 
February. Blanche Foster is president 
of the Association. 

THE sENIoR cLass of the Arendtsville 
Vocational High School, instead of 
making the usual spring trip to New 
York or Washington, voted  unani- 
mously to buy defense bonds with the 
money this year. 

EpucatTion Topay: A Social Priority 
for the Nation is a clip sheet prepared 
by the Quarrie Corporation, publishers 
of “The World Book Encyclopedia” 
and “Childcraft” for speakers and 
writers concerned with education in 
wartime. Contents are: “As Our 
Leaders See It,” “The British View,” 
“What Our Leaders Thought in 1917- 
18,” “Use of Books in Britain,’ and 
“In Our Schools and Libraries.” Single 
copies of the clip sheet are free. Quan- 
tity rates: 20 copies, $1; 100 copies, $4. 
Address the Quarrie Corporation, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

THE FACULTY AND REGULAR EMPLOYEES 
of the State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, now hold Defense Stamps and 
Bonds to the amount of $18,743.75 and 
have pledged themselves to buy over 
$10,000 worth during the coming year. 
This includes 90 persons who are on the 
regular payroll of the College. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA BooKMEN’s 
LEAGUE, at its annual meeting held 
February 6, discussed the necessity of 
two bookmen’s organizations in the 
State. Since most of the active members 
of the League belonged also to the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Salesmen’s Club, 
the larger organization, it was unani- 
mously decided to disband the Penn- 
sylvania Bookmen’s League as of that 
date. Total membership was_ thirty- 
seven. It was also agreed that the 
Minute Book and the Constitution of 
the club be filed in the Archives Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania State Library. 

Post-War Wortp ORGANIZATION is 
the topic selected for nation-wide high 
school debating next year (1942-43) by 
the National University Extension As- 
sociation’s Committee on Debate Ma- 
terials and Interstate Cooperation, ac- 
cording to announcement by the chair- 
man, C. Stanton Belfour, assistant di- 
rector of the University of Pittsburgh 
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Extension Division and executive sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League. 

NationaL Boys aNnp Girts WEEK 
will be celebrated throughout the 
United States from April 25 to May 2. 
The celebration this year is more im- 
portant than ever before because now 
that the United States is at war it is 
the duty of each citizen to prepare boys 
and girls for the period of adjustment 
during and following the war. Material 
may be secured from the National Boys 
and Girls Week Committee for the 
United States, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

THE ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA 
MEET, sponsored by State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, was held March 
6 and 7. Approximately 12 high 
schools from the Shippensburg service 
area attended this meet, according to 
the announcement by Mrs. J. E. Reis- 
ner, head of the English department 
at the College. 





Necrology 

C. C. Crawrorp, former president 
of the State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro, died February 7. 

Mrs. Lors L. Owen, adviser of 
school nursing of the Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, died 
February 22 in a hospital in Harris- 
burg. 

Marion Dursin, a music and _ art 
teacher in the Porter Township schools, 


died at her home in Williamstown, 
February 22. 
Grorce L. Buck, president and 


treasurer of Silver Burdett Company, 
died February 5. Mr. Buck had just 
completed on February 2, thirty-nine 
years of service with the Company. 

Wirsur Van BREMEN, supervising 
principal, South Greensburg, West- 
moreland County, died March 7, fol- 
lowing an emergency operation. 

F. Mitter Bowman, a retired Jeffer- 
son County school teacher, died in 
February. Mr. Bowman taught for 49 
years. 

Parke Rexrorp Kotsg, president of 
Drexel Institute of Technology for the 
past ten years, died February 28 at his 
home in Philadelphia. Dr. Kolbe, who 
was in his sixtieth year, had been ab- 
sent from his office for only ten days. 
Death was due to heart disease. 

Mrs. JANE C. BeMeEsDERFER, teacher 
in Philadelphia schools for 51 years, 
died March 3 at her home in Croydon. 
Mrs. Bemesderfer taught at the Long- 
fellow school from ror until her re- 
tirement in 1937. Previously she 
taught at the Mt. Vernon school for 
25 years. 
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Calendar 


April 3-4—Pennsylvania Academy of 


Science, State Teachers College, 
Edinboro 
April 17-18—Conference on Reading 


Instruction, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College 

April 18—Fifth Annual Convention, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Alpha Alpha 
Pa. Organization, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

April 24-25—Pennsylvania Forensic and 


Music League, Fifteenth Annual 
State Contests, Bloomsburg 
April 24-25—Fourth Annual Eastern 


Pennsylvania Conference on Art 
Education, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 





April 25—Pennsylvania Industrial Arts | 


Conference, State Teachers College, 
California 

April 25—Second Annual Conference, 
School of Physical Education and 
Athletics, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 

April 25—Northeastern Regional Con- 
ference, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York 
City 

April 25-May 2—National Boys’ and 
Girls’ Week 


April 29-May 2—Eastern District So- 


ciety of the American Assn. for | 


Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation (A Department of the | 


NEA:), Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh 

May 1—Child Health Day 

May 1-2—Tri-State Commercial Educa 
tion Assn., William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh 

May 1-2—Pennsylvania Home Econom- 
ics Assn., Hershey 

May 2—Twelfth Annual Pennsylvania 
Commercial Contest, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg. Class 
A, to a.M.: Class B, : p.m 

May 16—Pa. State Assn. 
Teachers, State College 


of Classical | 


May 17—Citizenship Recognition Day 

June 25-27—Annual Vocational Con- | 
ference, Eagles Mere 

June 28-July 2—National Education 


Assn., Denver, Colo. 
July 810—World Federation of Edu- 


cation Associations, Montreal, 
Canada 
July 28-30—Superintendents’ Confer- 


ence, Pennsylvania State College 


October 1-2—Education Congress, Har- | 


risburg 
October 2-3—Pa. Chapter of the Inter 
national Council for Exceptional 


Children, Harrisburg 
October 2-3—Pennsylvania Speech Asso- 


ciation, Fourth Annual Conference, | 


Harrisburg 
October 28-2g—Pennsylvania 

Principals, Harrisburg 
October 30—Midwestern 

District, New Castle 


November 8-14—American Education 
Week 

November 12-14—Pennsylvania School 
Music Assn., Annual Convention, 


Harrisburg 


Branch, | 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary School | 


Convention 


| 
| 





For 
Good Positions 


For 
Good Teachers 


Write for list of 
agencies recognized 
and recommended 
by leading educators 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


secretary 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 














WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 
The tremendous expansion of this world capital ie creating 
many new opportunities for placements. Register Now. 


T. David Parrack, Manager 


TEACHERS AGENCY cororapo B1pG., 14th and G, N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER HATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Reliable, Selective Placement Service for School Officials and Teachers 
Pennypacker 1223-1224 Consultants for Leading Schools and Colleges M. A. Bryant, Pres. 


71-12-13 Witherspoon Bidg. Walnut and Juniper Streets 














CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
Cc. H. GORDINIER, Manager 202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. 


Candidates carefully selected. Early registration advisable. 
No charge to school officials 


BELL PHONE 3-5797 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
633 Witherspoon Bidz. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
We offer careful professional guidance and assistance to officials 


seeking teachers and to teachers seeking promotion. 
Let us know your wishes. 





Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal conferences encouraged 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 














You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 


guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 62nd Year 205 North Seventh Street, Allentown, Penna. 
OVER HALF A CENTURY OF SERVICE AT THE SAME ADDRESS 
‘Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


Isn’t your 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH Fifth Ave. and Grant St. 


Seeking a better position? Want to advance in your profession? 
This is the year to improve yourself. Enroll NOW. 
Atlantic 5398 


Write for information John B. Ritter, Manager 

















Seeking a Position? 


Motion Pictures and Lectures 


There is a greater demand for teach in 
sonuiieatie ec ype Waters than Prroang wr ting PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE 
Many opportunities for beginning teachers (la Color) 


as well as those seeking advancement. 
Write, telling us about your training and 
experience. Eighteenth year. 
WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 


ROT RENTAL FILMS 


Educational Entertainment 
for Schools and Clubs 


Bob Ford - Homestead, Pa. 




















Central Pennsylvania Business College 


323 Market Street 


Harrisburg Pennsylvania 


{Where Better Training is a Distinction } 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges.- Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 


quirements. 
College Special Curriculums President 


Bloomsburg ..........Business and Atypical Education ...........Harvey A. Andruss 
California ...Industrial Arts and Atypical Education Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Industrial Arts and Home Economics ........ Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion Library Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg .......Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro .Art Education ......L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Arts, Business, Home Economics & Music .... LeRoy A. King 
Kutztown Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education John G. Flowers 
Mansfield ....Home Economics and Music Willis E. Pratt 
Millersville Library—Industrial Arts Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........Adult, Business, Cooperative Education Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock Health Education John A, Entz 

West Chester Health Education and Music ................ Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 


calaureate degree curriculum. 
Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





